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THE work of Ezra Pound has been for most people almost 
as difficult to understand as Soviet Russia. Ignorance, dis- 
tance, and propaganda have about equally brought reaction 
to violent terms—either of idolatry or frightened antipathy. 
Enthusiasm and hatred, in matters of literature, are even 
more injurious than in economy; the chosen emotions seem 
entirely to obviate the need for a reasoned attitude. Enthu- 
siasm is whole-hearted and hatred instinctive, and their satis- 
factions, to those who experience them, seem acts of sufficient 
piety. But what is obviated is only suppressed, never de- 
stroyed; and the more work—especially the more Cantos*— 
Mr Pound publishes the more need there is for an attitude, 


1Perhaps it should be said the more available the Cantos become. After 
years of scarcity and costliness, in March, 1933, Farrar and Rinehart of New 
York have published A Draft of Thirty Cantos at $2.50. In Pagany for Sum- 
mer, 1931, Cantos XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII appeared, and Poetry for April, 
1933, printed Canto XXXIV. Personae (Liveright, New York) contains Mr. 
Pound’s own selection of his other verse. 
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both less whole-hearted and less instinctive, from which the 
work can be appreciated. 

First statements had better be negative and dogmatic. Mr 
Pound is neither a great poet nor a great thinker. Those of 
his followers who declare him the one only belittle him, and 
when he writes as the other, he belittles himself. Except 
where in his belittled forms he has done or received wrong 
to his verse, this essay is not concerned either with his influ- 
ence upon others or with the misinterpretations of which he 
has been the victim. For Mr Pound is at his best a maker of 
great verse rather than a great poet. When you look into him, 
deeply as you can, you will not find any extraordinary rev- 
elation of life, nor any bottomless fund of feeling; nor will 
you find any mode of life already formulated, any collection 
of established feelings, composed or mastered in new form. 
The content of his work does not submit to analysis; it is not 
the kind of content that can be analysed—because, separated, 
its components retain no being. It cannot be talked about like 
the doctrines of Dante or the mental machinery of Blake. It 
cannot be deduced from any current of ideas. It is not to be 
found in any book or set of books. Only in a very limited 
way can Mr Pound be discussed as it is necessary to discuss, 
say, Yeats: with reference to what is implicit and still to be 
said under the surface of what has already been said. 

Mr Pound is explicit; he is all surface and articulation. 
For us, everything is on the outsides of his words—of which 
there is excellent testimony in the fact that his best work is 
his best translation. In reading even his most difficult verse, 
such as the Cantos, there should never be any intellectual 
problem of interpretation. It is unnecessary to pierce the 
verse to understand it, and if by chance the verse is punctured 
and the substance seems obscure or esoteric it will be because 
contact has been lost with the verse itself. The difficulties of 
the Cantos are superficial and their valuable qualities are all 
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qualities or virtues of a well-managed verbal surface; which 
is far from saying that the virtues are superficial or slight. 

On the contrary, the kind of surface which Mr Pound 
makes—the type of poetry into which the best parts of his 
Cantos fall—is a very important kind of surface and reflects 
a great deal of critical labour. His surface is a mask through 
which many voices are heard. Ever since he began printing 
his poems, Mr Pound has played with the latin word persona. 
Persona, etymologically, was something through which 
sounds were heard, and thus a mask. Actors used masks 
through which great thoughts and actions acquired voice. 
Mr Pound’s work has been to make personae, to become him- 
self, as a poet, in this special sense a person through which 
what has most interested him in life and letters might be 
given voice. 

Such a surface, such a mask, consumes more critical than 
naively “original” talent; as may be seen when in the Cantos 
Mr Pound demonstrates his greatest failures where he is 
most “‘original’’, where he has not remembered to be a mask. 
That is, the verse which is left after he has selected and com- 
pressed what voices he wants to be heard, will be both a 
result of criticism and a species of criticism itself, and the 
better the criticism the better the verse. Where the critical 
labour has been forgone and the other, commonplace kind 
of personality has been brought in as a substitute, the dull 
reading of duller gossip in bad verse is the result.” 

We may accept, then, the thirty-odd published Cantos of 
Mr Pound’s long poem as a mask which is also a criticism 
of the men and books and gods whose voices he wishes us to 
hear. We cannot quarrel with what he chooses to personify 

2?The doctrinaire and hortatory sections of Mr Pound’s prose criticism are 
but the apotheosis of the bad parts of the Cantos. The further he gets from 
the centre of his verse the greater his self-indulgence. In verse and when 


directly handling the fabric of verse perhaps our most acute critic, he is in his 
general prose our least responsible. 
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any more than we quarrel with Shakespeare for writing about 
Caesar rather than Socrates—although if it pleases us we 
may be puzzled and regret missed opportunities. Here, how- 
ever it may be in writers whose work is differently weighted, 
we are concerned with a poetry of which the finished surface 
is to the maximum degree its subject, and the object of 
criticism will be to see whether it enforces the terms itself 
exacts. 

Before examining the large, unfinished mask of the Cantos, 
Mr Pound’s two principal finished works—“Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley” and “Homage to Sextus Propertius’—may first 
be considered. The first is Mr Pound’s most nearly, in the 
ordinary sense, “original” work, and the second, as a trans- 
lation, the least. The reverse ascriptions are in fact more ac- 
curate; and the paradox is verbal not substantial. The 
substance of “Mauberley’’, what it is about, is common- 
place, but what the translator has contributed to “Propertius” 
is his finest personal work. In both poems a medium is set 
up and managed as near perfectly as may be in such qualities 
as phrasing, rhyme (in “Mauberley’’), cadence and echo. 
One indication of the perfection of the medium is that, almost 
without regard to content, both poems are excessively quota- 
ble. With no compunction as to substantial relevance phrase 
after phrase comes to mind in a kind of willy-nilly elegance. 

““Mauberley” as a whole combines homage to a poet half 
contemporary and half ninetyish with an attack on the cir- 
cumstances which make the success of such a poet difficult, 
and possible. It is the cry of the romantic poet against the 
world which surrounds him and the cry of a poet choosing 
a different world in his mind; but the romantic cries are 
uttered with a worldly, even a tough elegance. As a whole, 
““Mauberley” must be either swallowed or rejected; that is, 
after reading, one operation or the other will be found to 
have been made. There is no logic, no argument, in the poem, 
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to compel the reader’s mind to adherence; it is a matter for 
assimilation.® 

However, “Mauberley’” need not be taken as a whole; 
wholeness, preconceived, is a prison into which the mind is 
not compelled to thrust itself; the parts, taken seriatim, estab- 
lish parallels, sequences, connections, and conspire, in spite 
of the prejudiced mind, to produce an aggregate better, that 
is more useful, than the prison. It is a matter of adding. Here 
the addition will not be exhaustive, because the task is pre- 
liminary, to come at the addition of the Cantos. 

The first stanza of the first poem (“Ode pour L’Election de 
Son Sepulchre’) sets the subject of which the remaining 
seventeen poems are variations. 


For three years, out of key with his time, 
He strove to resuscitate the dead art 

Of poetry; to maintain “the sublime” 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start— 


“No, hardly,” the poem goes on—the rest of ‘“Mauberley” 
goes on—listing contrasts between the present time and the 
sublime in the old sense. The next four stanzas contain refer- 
ences to Capaneus, the gods lawful in Troy, Penelope, 


Flaubert, Circe, The Grand Testament of Villon, and the 


’T S Eliot in his Introduction to Pound’s Selected Poems (London: Faber 
& Gwyer, 1928) expresses very firmly a@ larger belief. “It is compact of the 
experience of a certain man in a certain place at a certain time; and it is also 
a document of an epoch; it is genuine tragedy and comedy; and it is in the 
best sense of Arnold’s worn phrase, a ‘criticism of life’.” More recently, in a 
group of fifteen Testimonies put out by Farrar and Rinehart to accompany 
the Cantos, Mr Eliot goes even further. “I find that, with the exception of 
MAUBERLEY, there is no other contemporary—with disrespect for none, 
for I include myself—whom I ever want to re-read for pleasure.” Against these 
periods it may not be unilluminating to expose another, equally rigid point 
of view. Mr Yvor Winters (Hound & Horn, April—June, 1933, p. 538) has 
this to say of “Mauberley” (he has been speaking of the defect of Romantic 
irony in the Middle Generation of American writers): “Pound writes a 
lugubrious lament for the passing of Pre-Raphaelitism, yet deliberately makes 
Pre-Raphaelitism (and himself) appear ludicrous. The result is a kind of 
slipshod elegance: the firmness of the secure ironist . . . is impossible.” Mr 
Eliot presses his acceptance, and Mr Winters his rejection, too hard; both 
for reasons outside the poem, so that both end in misconstruction. As the 
dilemma is false the poem refuses to be impaled. 
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Muses’ diadem. The only difficulties are Capaneus, who ap- 
pears between semicolons unadorned, and the fact that the 
Trojan gods are given in Greek; and these difficulties—as 
will be illustrated later—are typical of all the difficulties in 
Mr Pound’s work. They are not difficulties in the substance of 
the poem, but superficial, in the reader’s mind. This poet 
expects the reader to know, or to find out, that Capaneus was 
one of the seven against Thebes, that he was presumptuous 
enough to say that Zeus himself could not destroy him, that 
Zeus did destroy him with appropriate lightning; that, finally, 
the poet like Capaneus is full of hubris and is likely to be 
himself similarly destroyed. The line about the gods is in 
Greek script because the syntax of the poem demands it; the 
substance, perhaps, is in the fact that it is in Greek. In Eng- 
lish the lovely rhyme of Tpoin and leeway would have been 
impossible; but that is not the only loss that would have been 
incurred. In English, “Be the gods known to thee which are 
lawful in Troy,” could never have been “caught in the un- 
stopped ear” (the next line), at least not without considera- 
ble circumlocution. The ear would have been stopped, and 
the Sirens do not sing in English. If the reader protests that 
he cannot be expected to know Capaneus at first sight and 
that his knowledge of Greek characters is visual at best, Mr 
Pound’s retort might well be that the reasons for that protest 
made the subject of his poem; that anyway, the poem is there 
and the reader can come at it if he wants to, and that, besides, 
the reader’s ignorance, if he have wit, is likely to be as 
illuminating as any instruction he can come by. 

Without pre-judging either protest or retort, the point here 
to be emphasised is this: this is the sort of poem Mr Pound 
writes when he writes most personally. Nothing is based on 
sensation, very little on direct feeling or vision, and the emo- 
tion is conventional, agreed upon, or given, beforehand. 
What Mr Pound does is to support his theme with the but- 
tresses of allusion. This is as true of poems numbered IV 
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and V, which deal with the war and contain only one literary 
tag (“Died some pro patria non dulce non et decor’’) as it 
is true of “Medallion”, the last of the group, which is per- 
haps the most literary. The object is to give conventional, 
mask-like form, in the best possible verse, to the given atti- 
tude or emotion. 


Charm, smiling at the good mouth, 
Quick eyes gone under earth’s lid, 


For two gross of broken statues, 
For a few thousand battered books 


is no better verse and no less conventional than 


The sleek head emerges 

From the gold-yellow frock 

As Anadyomene in the opening 

Pages of Reinach. 
What we see is Mr Pound fitting his substance with a sur- 
face; he is a craftsman, and we are meant to appreciate his 
workmanship. When we try to discern the substance, we find 
that the emphasis on craft has produced a curious result. 
Instead of the poem being, as with most poets of similar 
dimensions, a particularised instance of a plot, myth, atti- 
tude, or convention, with Mr Pound movement is in the op- 
posite direction; the poem flows into the medium and is lost 
in it, like water in sand. Shakespeare used what are called 
the sources of King Lear to encompass and order a vast 
quantity of his own experience, and as the play is digested 
we are left, finally, with Shakespeare’s material rather than 
the source-material. With Mr Pound, we begin with his own 
experience and end up with the source. The Pound-material 
has been lost sight of; it is no longer necessary or relevant, 
because it has been generalised into the surface of the poem, 
and has thus lost its character in the character of the mask.* 


‘There ,may be some connection between this procedure in poetry and Mr 
Pound’s recent declaration that he is giving up letters and will devote his 
mind to economics. 
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In other words, with a little exaggeration, Mr Pound behaves 
as if he were translating; as if there were, somewhere, an 
original to which “Mauberley” must conform. He is not 
looking for an objective form to express or communicate 
what he knows; the objective form is in his mind, in the 
original, which requires of him that he find and polish only 
a verbal surface. It is therefore not unnatural that where 
there is actually an original to control him, he will do his 
freest, best, and also his most personal work. The “Homage 
to Sextus Propertius”, if only because it is longer, more 
complex, and has a more available original, is a better exam- 
ple of his success than “The Seafarer” or “Cathay”. 

“‘Propertius” is made up of passages, some as short as 
three or four lines, one as long as ninety four, taken from 
Books II and III of the Elegies. The selections are neither 
consecutive in the Latin nor complete in themselves; nor does 
Mr Pound always give all of the passage chosen. He arranges, 
omits, condenses, and occasionally adds to, the Latin for his 
own purposes: of homage, of new rendering, and of 
criticism.” 

What is characteristic of this poem more than its attitudes 
towards love and towards the poet’s profession, is the ele- 
gance of the language in which these attitudes are expressed. 
By elegance is meant—and the meaning may be recovered in 
the term itself—a consistent choice of words and their ar- 
rangement such as to exemplify a single taste; a quality, like 
Mr Pound’s other qualities, which may be associated with 
craftsmanship; a quality which can be acquired, and may be 
retained, only with practice. Usually associated with poets of 
the lesser talent, or with the lesser works of greater talent, 
elegance is commonly taken as an end in itself. Its sustain- 


*It may save the interested reader trouble and will certainly clarify Mr 
Pound’s structural method to list the passages rendered, in the order in which 
Mr. Pound presents them. III i; II ii; Ill iii; II xvi; III vi; II x; Il i; 
II xiii; TIE v; WL iv; xv; IL xxviii; I xxix; Il xxx; II xxxii; II TXXxiv. 
Omissions, inventions, and the minutiae of rearrangement are not given. 
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ing, its transforming powers are not seen or are underesti- 
mated. Dryden and Pope are sometimes reduced to the level 
of Gray and Collins for reasons which come very nearly to 
this: that the elegance of all four poets is taken as equally 
ornamental and, once appreciated, equally for granted. The 
truth is that in relation to the subject or inspiration of verse 
there are contrary sorts of elegance, the sort which enriches 
because it transforms and the sort which impoverishes be- 
cause it merely clothes. Gray and Collins, aside from their 
single successes, exhibit the impoverishing elegance to which 
an insufficiently mastered taste can lead: too much of their 
work reads like water and leaves no trace. Dryden and Pope, 
in their mature work, are always strong, the elegance of their 
language is powerful enough to sustain and transform any 
subject however commonplace or weak its surd may be. Mr 
Pound’s “‘Propertius” has this quality of tough elegance, and 
to a degree great enough to surpass what might have been 
the insuperable difficulties of a loose metrical form and a 
highly conventional subject-matter.° What and how Mr Pound 
transforms in his English Propertius’ Latin can only be 
illustrated by quotation and comparison—from Mr Pound, 
from the Latin, and from the prose version of H E Butler 
in the Loeb Library. 


Callimachi Manes et Coi sacra Philetae, 
in vestrum, quaeso, me sinite ire nemus. 
primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos 
Itala per Graios orgia ferre choros. 
dicite, quo pariter carmen tenuastis in antro? 
quove pede ingressi? quamve bibistis aquam? 
a valeat, Phoebum quicumque moratur in armis! 


® Readers who have consulted the classics only in metrical translation, must 
often have been struck with the commonplaceness of great poets. Most poetry 
is on commonplace themes, and the freshness, what the poet supplies, is in 
the language. There are other matters of importance in original poetry, but 
it is the freshness of Mr Pound’s language, not the power of his mind or of a 
sounder interpretation, that makes his translations excellent poetry. 
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exactis tenui pumice versus eat,— 

quo me Fama levat terra sublimis, et a me 
nata coronatis Musa triumphat equis, 

et mecum curru parvi vectantur Amores, 
scriptorumque meas turba secuta rotas. 

quid frustra missis in me certatis habenis? 
non data ad Musas currere lata via. 

multi, Roma, tuas laudes annalibus addent, 
qui finem imperii Bactra futura canent; 

sed, quod pace legas, opus hoc de monte Sororum 
detulit intacta pagina nostra via. 

mollia, Pegasides, date vestro serta poetae: 
non faciet capiti dura corona meo 

at mihi quod vivo detraxerit invida turba, 
post obitum duplici faenere reddet Honos; 

omnia post obitum fingit maiora vetustas: 
maius ab exsequiis nomen in ora venit. 


(Elegies III,i,1-24.) 


Shades of Callimachus, Coan ghosts of Philetas 
It is in your grove I would walk, 
I who come first from the clear font 
Bringing the Grecian orgies into Italy, 
and the dance into Italy. 


Who hath taught you so subtle a measure, 


in what hall have you heard it; 
What foot beat out your time-bar, 


what water has mellowed your whistles? 


Out-weariers of Apollo will, as we know, continue their 
Martian generalities. 
We have kept our erasers in order, 
A new-fangled chariot follows the flower-hung horses; 
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A young Muse with young loves clustered about her 


ascends with me into the ether, . . . 
And there is no high-road to the Muses. 


Annalists will continue to record Roman reputations, 

Celebrities from the Trans-Caucasus will belaud Roman 
celebrities 

And expound the distentions of Empire, 


But for something to read in normal circumstances? 
For a few pages brought down from the forked hill 
unsullied? 
I ask a wreath which will not crush my head. 
And there is no hurry about it; 
I shall have, doubtless, a boom after my funeral, 
Seeing that long standing increases all things, 
regardless of quality. 
(“Homage to Sextus Propertius” I.) 


“Shade of Callimachus and sacred rites of Philetas, suffer 
me, I pray, to enter your grove. I am the first with priestly 
service from an unsullied spring to carry the Italian mys- 
teries among the dances of Greece. Tell me, in what grotto 
did ye weave your songs together? With what step did ye 
enter? What sacred fountain did ye drink? 

“Away with the man who keeps Phoebus tarrying among 
the weapons of war! Let verse run smoothly, polished with 
fine pumice. ’Tis by such verse as this that fame lifts me 
aloft from earth, and the Muse, my daughter, triumphs with 
garlanded steeds, and tiny Loves ride with me in my chariot, 
and a throng of writers follows my wheels. Why strive ye 
against me vainly with loosened reins? Narrow is the path 
that leadeth to the Muses. Many, O Rome, shall add fresh 
glories to thine annals, singing that Bactra shall be thine 
empire’s bound; but this work of mine my pages have 
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brought down from the Muses’ mount by an untrodden way, 
that thou mayest read it in the midst of peace. 

“Pegasid Muses, give soft garlands to your poet: no hard 
crown will suit my brow. But that whereof the envious throng 
have robbed me in life, Glory after death shall repay with 
double interest. After death lapse of years makes all things 
seem greater; after the rites of burial a name rings greater 
on the lips of men.” 

(Butler, Propertius, III, i) 


If the differences rather than the similarities of the three 
versions are sufficiently emphasised the connections between 
them become slight. The “original,” whatever it was, perhaps 
equally inspired all three; that is, the Latin itself seems as 
much a version as either translation. Not only the tone and 
texture vary, but the intent, the inner burden, of any one is 
incompatible with either of the others. The prose version is 
the most poetical, the Latin less, and Mr Pound’s, while the 
least, is to-day, whatever it might have been in the first cen- 
tury, the best verse—because its intent is suitable to our own 
times, and because Mr Pound carries only the baggage to 
hold down and firm that intent. 

Such general statements require no insight to make and 
emerge from general reading alone. But support is available 
and at least a sort of definition possible in an examination 
of specific words and phrases. “Coan ghosts . . . Grecian 
orgies . . . mellowed your whistles . . . Martian generali- 
ties . . . something to read in normal circumstances . . . 
expound the distentions of empire . . . a boom after my 
funeral”—these phrases spring from the same source as 
Propertius’ Latin and Butler’s prose; but they have an ele- 
ment common to neither, or at any rate not found in either 
to the same degree, the element of conversational, colloquial 
ease used formally, almost rhetorically, to heighten the seri- 
ousness of the verse. The words “ghosts, orgies, whistles, nor- 
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mal, distentions, generalities, boom” do not appear either in 
the Latin or in Butler’s English. They make Butler superflu- 
ous, for this purpose, and transform Propertius; and they 
are the result of the operation of a very definite taste. 

The matter may become clearer if two lines are taken 
where the verbal transformations are less obvious and what 
is called fidelity to the original is greater. “Exactus tenui 
pumice versus eat” becomes with Butler “Let verse run 
smoothly, polished with fine pumice” and with Mr Pound 
“We have kept our erasers in order.” So far as facts go, the 
words come to the same thing in all three, but the tones are 
utterly different. Even closer to the Latin “non data ad Musas 
currere lata via” is Mr Pound’s “‘And there is no high-road 
to the Muses.” Butler’s “Narrow is the path that leads to the 
Muses” illustrates the difference between Mr Pound and 
Propertius, and points the value of it: the value, that is, in 
translation, of making a critical equivalent, rather than a 
duplicate, of the original. 

Forgetting now the differences between Propertius and 
Mr Pound—forgetting them because once apprehended they 

-no longer matter—it is possible to judge better the likeness. 
We know better what sort of likeness to look for. We know 
that this Homage is a portrait not a photograph, the voice a 
new recital not a dictaphone record. We know, in short, that 
Mr Pound begins his work where ordinary translations leave 
off—with a reduction of English and Latin fractions to a 
common denominator; he proceeds to a new work built up 
from that denominator. The denominator was that quality, 
really, of which examples were given above. The dissimi- 
larity is superficial, in the form of expression, and only by 
exaggerating the surface difference could the quality be given 
in English at all. Mr Pound felt the quality in the Latin, and 
determined that it was what made Propertius valuable; he 
therefore concentrated upon rendering that quality very 
nearly to the exclusion of Propertius’ other qualities. Where 
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the quality was lacking, he either omitted the text, condensed, 
or supplied it himself in his English. Thus he performed both 
a general and a minutely specific criticism upon Propertius. 
If the result is not Propertius to the classicist, or only a little 
of him, it is for the English reader better than Propertius, 
how much better the reader cannot appreciate unless he com- 
pares the passages he likes best with the Latin. 

With reference to the Cantos and in comparison to 
“‘Mauberley” there are three points of importance about the 
“Propertius”: that it is, although a translation, an original 
poem; that it is a criticism as well as a poem; and that it is 
exactly as much a mask, a persona, as ““Mauberley,” though 
constructed in the opposite direction. The structure, which is 
to say the secret, if there is one, of the Cantos, is a combina- 
tion, with variations, of the structure of these two poems. 
The Cantos ought not to be read without them, and both of 
them may be considered—and especially the “Propertius” 
of which even the metre is similar—as themselves part of the 
Cantos. 

Of the three points mentioned, two have already been dealt 
with: that translation of this order makes new English poetry; 
and that the critical element—what the translation empha- 
sises, what it excludes, and in what it differs with relation to 
the Latin—is as necessary to appreciate as the craftsman- 
ship. The third point needs only to be made explicit to be 
seized, when it is seen to have a definite connection with the 
other two points. In “Mauberley”, if the account was correct, 
all the work flowed into and ended in a convention; the intel- 
lectual intent, so far as there was one, was the declaration 
of a conventional attitude about the poet and his profession. 
In “Propertius” the convention, and very nearly the same 
one, was given beforehand, and the work flowed away from 
it, to illustrate and particularise it. Hence, having a centre 
rather than a terminal, the “Propertius” is a sturdier, more 
sustained, and more independent poem than “Mauberley.” 
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Craftsmanship may be equally found in both poems; but Mr 
Pound has contributed more of his own individual sensibility, 
more genuine personal voice, in the “‘Propertius” where he 
had something to proceed from, than in “Mauberley” where 
he was on his own and had, so to speak, only an end in view. 
This fact, which perhaps cannot be demonstrated but which 
can be felt when the reader is familiar enough with the 
poems, is the key-fact of serious judgment upon Mr Pound. 
It establishes his principal limitation and measures his free- 
dom. But the quality of judgment need no more be harsh 
than humane; it will be judgment of kind and degree; it will 
help acceptance and rejection. By emphasising the talents Mr 
Pound possesses, it will perhaps enlighten his defects, and 
explain his failures as well as his successes; but that is a 
critical gain more than a loss. It amounts to saying that Mr 
Pound is equipped to write one kind of poetry and that when 
he attempts with the same equipment to write other sorts of 
poetry, he fails, or, at most, does not write as well. 

The superiority of “Propertius’” over “Mauberley,” where 
the craftsmanship is equally skilled, may be seen analogously 
in Mr Pound’s earlier work. The translations are in every 
case more mature and more original. “The Seafarer”’ is bet- 
ter than “N.Y.”; and “Cathay” is better than the epigrams 
in Lustra, and so on. That is, and this is the severest form 
in which the judgment can be framed,—lacking sufficient sub- 
stance of his own to maintain an intellectual discipline, Mr 
Pound is always better where the discipline of craftsmanship 
is enough. And this is especially true of the Cantos. 


II 


In the Cantos the reader who is not, at least at first, selec- 
tive, will be lost, and will mistake, in this packed archipelago, 
every backwash for a thoroughfare, each turn of the tide for 
the set of an ocean current. It is the mistake of assuming that 
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the Cantos make a good part an ordinary, complex, logically 
and emotionally arrayed long poem, having as a purpose the 
increasing realisation of a theme. The Cantos are not com- 
plex, they are complicated; they are not arrayed by logic or 
driven by pursuing emotion, they are connected because they 
follow one another, are set side by side, and because an 
anecdote, an allusion, or a sentence, begun in one Canto may 
be continued in another and may never be completed at all; 
and as for a theme to be realised, they seem to have only, 
like ““Mauberley”’, the general sense of continuity—not unity 
—which may arise in the mind when read seriatim. The 
Cantos are what Mr Pound himself called them in a passage 
now excised from the canon, a rag-bag. 

Hang it all, there can be but the one “Sordello,” 

But say I want to, say I take your whole bag of tricks 

Let in your quirks and tweeks, and say the thing’s an art-form, 

Your “Sordello,” and that the “modern world” 


Needs such a rag-bag to stuff all its thought in. . . 
(Lustra. New York. 1917. p. 181.) 


These and the following lines from Canto XI together make 
an adequate account of the content and one view of the 
method of the poem as it has so far appeared. 
And they want to know what we talked about? 
“de litteris et de armis, praestantibusque ingeniis, 
Both of ancient times and our own; books, arms, 
And of men of unusual genius, 


Both of ancient times and our own, in short, the usual subjects 
Of conversation between intelligent men.” 


That is, we have a rag-bag of what Mr Pound thinks is intelli- 
gent conversation about literature and history. As you pull 
out one rag, naturally, so well stuffed is the bag, you find it 
entangled with half the others. Since it is a poetical bag the 
entanglements are not as fortuitous as they at first seem, the 
connections may be examined, and some single pieces are 
large and handsome enough to be displayed alone. 

An exhibition of the principal subject-matters in summary 
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form should give at least the directions the poem takes. Most 
of the first Canto is translation from the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey where Odysseus visits hell, followed by a few lines, 
used as an invocation, from the second hymn to Aphrodite. 
The translation is not from the Greek but from a Latin ver- 
sion. The second Canto, after half a page of allusions to 
Browning, Sordello, Aeschylus, the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
proceeds with a translation from the third book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses of how Acoetes found Bacchus. Then, with 
mixed allusions, the Tyro episode from the Odyssey is taken 
up again. The third Canto is mixed: dealing briefly with 
Venice, the gods, the Cid, and Ignez da Castro. The fourth 
Canto is a deliberate combination, rather than a mixture, of 
Provengal, Latin, and Japanese mythology. The fifth Canto 
sets Iamblichus, Catullus, the Provengal Poets, the Borgias, 
and the Medici side by side. The sixth Canto is twelfth cen- 
tury French history, Provengal poetry and Sordello, with 
Greek tags. The seventh Canto ties up Eleanor of Acquitaine 
with Helen of Troy, adds Diocletian’s Arena, Ovid, a tourna- 
ment, Dante, and proceeds with Flaubert and Henry James, 
and ends with an allusive apostrophe to the murder of Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici by his cousin Lorenzino. Cantos eight 
through eleven concern the fifteenth century Italian despot 
Sigismondo Malatesta, his friends, loves, learning, and wars. 
The twelfth Canto is about Baldy Bacon and Jim X, two 
modern adventurers and is mostly anecdotal in character. By 
contrast, the thirteenth Canto is Chinese Philosophy in con- 
versational form. The next three Cantos present an obscene 
inferno of British money, press, and war Lords, with allevia- 
tions in the form of war anecdotes. Canto seventeen returns 
to the classics with interspersed allusions to the Italian Ren- 
aissance. A quotation from Marco Polo begins the eighteenth 
Canto; modern analogues of Marco Polo fill the remainder 
of this and all the next Canto. The twentieth Canto mixes 
Provencal, fifteenth century Italian, philology, a partial 
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resume of the Odyssey, and returns to the Malatesti. The 
Medici occupy the first part of the twenty-first Canto, classi- 
cal mythology ends it. Canto twenty-two begins with eco- 
nomics, Indian wars, adventure in the near east, and ends 
with an anecdote about Florentine sumptuary legislation circa 
1500. In Canto twenty-three appear the Platonists, modern 
science, the Malatesti, a poem by Stesichoros in the Greek, 
Provencal Troubadours, and concealed references to the first 
Hymn to Aphrodite. The twenty-fourth Canto is Italian scraps 
about the Este and Malatesti dating from 1422 to 1432. 
Canto twenty-five is mostly Venetian, quotes documents of the 
fourteenth century, letters by and about Titian of the six- 
teenth century, with quotations from Tibullus and Homer 
interlarded. Canto twenty-six centres on the Council of Flor- 
ence, 1438, adds further material on the Malatesti, Medici, 
and Este families, quotes letters by Pisanello and Carpaccio 
and one about the murder of Alessandro de’ Medici. Canto 
twenty-seven skips over several centuries and tongues and 
ends with a rather lovely tale about tovarisch, Xarites, and 
Cadmus. Canto twenty-eight is modern science, business, 
small wars, and adventure. Canto twenty-nine mixes the con- 
temporary with fourteenth and fifteenth century Italian. 
Canto thirty begins with Artemis and Mars, touches on Ignez 
da Castro, and ends with the death of Pope Alessandro 
Borgia in 1503. Subsequent Cantos deal with American 
statesmen in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly with Jefferson and John and John Quincey Adams. 

It ought perhaps to be recalled that the full title of Mr 
Pound’s poem is A Draft of XXX Cantos. That which is a 
draft is unfinished and may be altered, may gain proportion 
and assume order; and so sets up a prima facie defense 
against criticism on those scores. But what is deliberately not 
final, avowedly inchoate, lays itself open, as nothing else, to 
the kind of criticism in which Henry James—another crafts- 
man—deeply and habitually delighted. James somewhere 
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says that when he read a novel, he began immediately to re- 
work it as he would have written it himself, had the donnée 
been presented to him. Under such an eager light all that is 
unfeasible in the Cantos luminously declares itself. 

Most poets read a good deal and some are immoderately 
talkative. A draft of a poem of some length might well be 
written by a poet whose reading was in the sources of Anglo- 
Saxon law and the marriage-customs of the Aleutian Indians, 
subjects which to the adept may be as exciting as Ovid or the 
Italian condottieri—and no further from the modern reader’s 
experience. The point is an advocate’s, forensical, and had 
better be left in the air. 

We had better deal with the Cantos as if they were finished, 
as if they made samples of the poem to be finished, and 
hence select from these samples items typical of the whole. 

The first thing to notice is that the classical material is 
literary—translation and paraphrase; the renaissance mate- 
rial is almost wholly historical; and the modern material is 
a composition of the pseudo-autobiographical, the journal- 
istic, and the anecdotal. Excepting the two Cantos—the first 
and third—which are longish translations, the narrative 
structure is everywhere anecdotal—and the special technique 
within the anecdote is that of the anecdote begun in one place, 
taken up in one or more other places, and finished, if at all, 
in still another. This deliberate disconnectedness, this art of 
a thing continually alluding to itself, continually breaking 
off short, is the method by which the Cantos tie themselves 
together. So socn as the reader’s mind is concerted with the 
material of the poem, Mr Pound deliberately disconcerts it, 
either by introducing fresh and disjunct material or by re- 
verting to old and, apparently, equally disjunct material. 
Success comes when the reader is forced by Mr Pound’s 
verbal skill to take the materials together; failure, when it 
occurs, is when Mr Pound’s words are not skilful enough and 
the internal dissensions are all that can be seen, or when the 
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reader, as often, is simply ignorant of what is being talked 
about. 

These effects, which may seem wilful in the bad sense, are 
really necessary results of the anecdotal method as used by 
Mr Pound. The presumption must always be, in an anecdote, 
that the subject and its import are known before the story is 
begun; they cannot be given in the anecdote itself. An anec- 
dote illustrates, it does not present its subject; its purpose is 
always ulterior or secondary. Thus Mr Pound’s treatment of 
the Odyssey in the first and twentieth Cantos and passim., 
requires, to be understood, that the reader be previously well 
acquainted with it. The point of the paraphrase from the 
Eleventh Book in the first Canto is beyond mere sound ac- 
quaintance; is perhaps that a better translation can be made 
through the old Latin translations than direct from the Greek: 
the actual subject-matter translated has no substantial bear- 
ing upon the rest of the Cantos—except insofar as it deals 
with a divination of the dead and serves as a general invoca- 
tion. Likewise the invocation to Aphrodite which follows the 
passage from the Odyssey is, very likely, not the succour of 
the goddess herself, but the fact that Mr Pound used the 
same text for both paraphrases: thus that Latin is also a good 
medium for The Hymns to the Gods.‘ 

The Malatesta Cantos (VIII-XI) make a different illustra- 
tion of the same method. As a unit they have only the most 
general relation to the other Cantos. As the Cantos about 
Jefferson and Adams are representative of the early Ameri- 
can Republic, these Cantos are representative of the Italian 
Renaissance, and the reader is at liberty to compare the two 
sets. It is their character within themselves that is interesting, 
however, rather than the external relations in which they may 
be enfolded. By far the longest and most detailed in treat- 


"Documentary evidence for this emphasis may be found in Mr Pound’s 
Instigations (New York. 1920. pp. 334-345) where the texts in question are 
printed and commented upon. 
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ment of a single figure, this section of the Cantos turns out 
to require more rather than less anterior knowledge than 
some of the frankly mixed Cantos (II, IV, or XXIII). The 
reason for the additional requirement is external to the content 
of the Cantos and rises from the method used by Mr Pound 
in handling that content. This is that allusive method which 
must take it for granted that the object of allusion is known, 
and is characteristically unable to explain it: a method that 
cannot take account of the reader’s probable state of knowl- 
edge. Americans may be expected to know something about 
Jefferson and the Adamses; that Jefferson and John Adams 
dissolved their enmity in years of correspondence, that John 
Quincey Adams kept a monumental diary; at least enough 
to make any material used by Mr Pound relevant to the 
reader’s existing knowledge. That is not the state of the 
American mind with regard to the minor history of fifteenth 
century Italy. Yet Mr Pound writes as if conditions were 
identical; he writes as if Monticello and the Temple of Isotta 
were equally present and significant in the reader’s mind, 
and, for example, he refers to the most astonishing and 
bloody of the legends about Sigismondo as casually and in- 
directly as he might refer to the Louisiana Purchase: as if a 
hint and a pun would awaken complete memory. The refer- 
ence is brief and will prove the point in question. 

And there was the row about that German-Burgundian female 
And it was his messianic year, Poliorcetes, but he was being a bit 


too POLUMETIS. 
(Canto IX) 


Poliorcetes was a Macedonian king and his name meant 
besieger of cities, and thus might fit Sigismondo who spent 
his life besieging cities. POLUMETIS means in the Greek, 
possessed of much wisdom and sagacity. The year was 1450, 
the year of the Jubilee at Rome. The row was because Sigis- 
mondo, finding persuasion ineffectual, stripped, murdered, 
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and raped a Burgundian noblewoman returning from the 
Jubilee. 

This may be taken as the extreme type of anecdotal allu- 
sion: where the meaning is ineluctable without the gloss. 
Other examples could be given where the difficulty is of a 
contrary character, where, that is, a long catalogue of names 
and items appears without any statement being made of the 
general event they catalogue. A third type may be illustrated 
as follows: 

Ye spirits who of old were in this land 
Each under Love, and shaken, 

Go with your lutes, awaken 

The summer within her mind, 


Who hath not Helen for peer 
Yseut nor Batsabe. 


(Canto VIII) 


This is partly translation, partly modification, of a passage 
beginning O Spreti che gia fusti in questi regny, from a long 
poem written by Sigismondo in honour of Isotta degli Atti, 
later his third wife. The loveliness of the verse gains nothing 
by recovery of the origin, but the structure and sense of the 
Canto gain considerably. 

Other parts of this section of the Cantos present none of 
these difficulties, and despite inversions of chronology and 
telescoped detail read swiftly and straightforwardly, as for 
example the first page and a half of Canto IX. The reader 
has the choice either of reading all the Cantos as if they 
were similarly straightforward and self-explanatory, or of 
going behind the verses to the same material, or as much as 
he can discover of it, that Mr Pound himself used.* The poem 
the reader seizes will be very different depending on the 
choice he makes. In the one case, unglossed reading will give 


* The principal sources of the Malatesta Cantos are an unpublished life of 
Sigismondo by Gaspare Broglio; Clementini, Raccolto Istorico della Fondatione 
di Rimini e dell origine e vite dei Malatesti; and Yriarte, Un Condottiere de 
XVme Siécle. More available in English are Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino, 
and Hutton’s Sigismondo Malatesta. 
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him, with many fine lines and lucid passages, the feeling that 
he has traversed a great deal of material, without having at 
any time been quite certain what the material was about,— 
and without, perhaps, distinguishing any need to find out. 
Each person was someone, each letter written, each voice 
spoken, each deed historical—or each invented; collected, 
the parts attract each other, and without the cohesive power 
of obvious design or continuing emotion, cling together, a 
quilt in the patch work, a string of rags from the inexhausti- 
ble bag. To such phrasing might appreciation run. 

But an active mind will not always stop short at the un- 
certain, however persuasive, when the ascertainable is at 
hand. Then, in the second case, glossed not unreasonably 
with a little history, these Malatesta Cantos exhibit not 
greater light but more difficulty. The sum of what is discov- 
ered as this or that, as fitting here and there, is only sur- 
passed by what is undiscoverable. Not every word, but every 
paragraph at least, requires to be situated, expanded, dated, 
restored or brought up to the plain sense of history. 

Not only must the reader know exactly what books Mr 
Pound used but must himself use them in the way Mr Pound 
used them. When he discovers that “But dey got de mos’ 
bloody rottenes’ peace on us” is Mr. Pound’s equivalent for 
Broglio’s statement that the Pope imposed a bad peace, he 
will not be so much pleased with his acumen as irritated by 
the probability that many other lines are equally, but undis- 
coverably, quirky. In short, at the maximum vantage of half- 
instructed guessing, he will be convinced he was much better 
off, and the Cantos were better poetry, when he was ignorant 
of the intricacy of their character; and the conviction will 
be supported by the reflection that though the Cantos led him 
to history, the history did not lead him back to the Cantos. 

Instruction, instead of diminishing, emphasised the anec- 
dotal character of the poetry. Mr Pound put together the 
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materials and roused the interests appropriate to a narrative, 
and then deliberately refused the materials a narrative form, 
without, however, destroying the interests that expected it. 
Whether intentionally or not, it is the presence of this de- 
feated expectation which holds these Cantos together. That is 
the attraction which the parts exert over each other; an attrac- 
tion which constantly makes the Cantos seem on the point of 
re-arranging themselves in an order quite different from the 
printed order, and quite different, also, from the historical 
order upon which the printed order is founded. But this third 
order is not achieved; there is a clog, a stoppage, at the point 
of crisis, and the Cantos fall back in the dismay of choices 
that cannot be made. Climax, what happens when things meet 
in a form and have ending, is rejected for the inchoate, the 
anecdotal, the deliberately confused, a jungle. 
Jungle: 

Glaze green and red feathers, jungle, 

Basis of renewal, renewals; 

Rising over the soul, green virid, of the jungle, 

Lozenge of the pavement, clear shapes, 

Broken, disrupted, body eternal, 

Wilderness of renewals, confusion 

Basis of renewals, subsistence, 

Glazed green of the jungle; . . . 

(Canto XX) 


These phrases, upon which variations appear at least twice 
elsewhere in the Cantos, may, in association with the two 
passages quoted above about rag-bags and the subjects of 
conversation, be taken as Mr Pound’s declaration of doctrine. 
They make the “philosophic”’ basis, itself in anecdotal form, 
for the theory of sequence and structure observed in the 
Cantos. If the reader can accept this basis, or something like 
it, or can substitute for it an analogous feeling for confusion 
in his own soul, he will be able to accept most of the Cantos 
on their own terms. They will have become their own subject- 
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matter, their own end, and their own “philosophy.”® Then the 
only test will be whether a passage put in question was or 
was not, by a saltatory action of the mind, an extension of 
the reader’s own confusion. This view may appeal to many 
who take their art as the impact of experience regardless, and 
to whom the object of appreciation is inarticulate exhilara- 
tion. It has the extreme quality of all personal views; a 
quality whose maximal value is only established by surrender 
to it. Our concern here is only with Mr Pound’s demand that 
the view be taken, and we need merely grant a provisional 
assent to it, in order to judge the Cantos in spite of it. 

Confusion, that is, is for Mr Pound a deliberate element 
of procedure; but its success—such is the unitary character 
of language and hence of thought in language—will depend 
upon how well the things confused are known. Chaos is an 
absolute bliss which the mind may envisage but cannot reach 
in affirmation; there is a logic in the wildest association which 
the mind cannot help seizing when it sees it and which is 
ineffably irritating when, although suspected, it cannot be 
seized because it is unseen. The Malatesta Cantos furnish 
examples of confusion where the objects confused may at 
least be assumed as discoverable; and it is possible that the 
assumption is as good as the fact: the material is recorded 
history. In the following extract from Canto XXVIII no simi- 
lar assumption can be made or if made cannot be similarly 
effective. 

And Mrs Kreffle’s mind was made up, 
Perhaps by the pressure of circumstance, 


She described her splendid apartment 
In Paris and left without paying her bill 


° Mr Pound is not a philosopher and the term is put in quotes to represent 
that something quite the opposite of a philosophy is being used as if it were 
one. A deep, but vague, feeling is made to act with the controlling power of 
a rigid, intellectual system. Both the depth and the vagueness are indicated 
when it is remembered that the Cantos accept Dante, the most orderly and 
rigidly systematic of poets, and that their object is in some sense analogous 
to that of the Divine Comedy: to array and judge centuries of years and 
individuals. 
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And in fact she wrote later from Sevilla 

And requested a shawl, and received it 

From the Senora at 300 pesetas cost to the latter 

(Also without remitting) which 

May have explained the lassitude of her daughter. 
This, so far as can be determined, is one of Mr Pound’s com- 
pletely personal contributions. He wrote it, or invented it, 
himself; and it has no probable source in literature or his- 
tory. It is a pointless thumbnail sketch, one among the thirty- 
odd which in these Cantos represent our own age. It is Mr 
Pound unsupported and insupportable: the pure anecdote; 
and there is nothing the reader can do about it. 

The only assumption that can be made is that the anecdote 
meant something to Mr Pound—something he didn’t like but 
was mildly amused by. Seriously, it is a kind of dated jour- 
nalism about which not enough can be known to make it 
important and which is not well enough written to permit 
enjoyment of the medium to replace knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The subject failed to compel the craftsman and it came 
out flat. The translation from Ovid (Metamorphoses III, 580, 
ff.) in Canto III is equally anecdotal in treatment but it 
contains some of Mr Pound’s best writing and it has the 
existing literary monument to support the writing with sub- 
ject and point. As soon as we know that it is about Bacchus 
we are at home and can appreciate as in the “Propertius” 
what Mr Pound has done with the text. Mrs Kreffle we cannot 
feel at home with because neither in literature nor in history 
did she give Mr Pound anything to do. 

The moral is plain. As our earlier comparison of 
““Propertius” and “Mauberley” suggested, Mr Pound is at 
his best and most original when his talents are controlled by 
an existing text; and he is at his worst and, in the pejorative 
sense, most conventional, when he has to provide the subject 
as well as the workmanship. 

We have examined the extremes of pure literature (the 
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“Propertius” which may be thought of as resembling in this 
sense Cantos I and III), pure history (the Malatesta Cantos) 
and the personal contribution (Mrs Kreffle). There remain 
certain combinations and modifications of these which ex- 
emplify the Cantos in their most interesting and important 
aspects. 

Canto IV begins with an apostrophe to burning Troy, 
Apollo in his attribute as lord of the lyre (Anaxiforminges), 
Aurunculeia (the family name of the lady whose wedding is 
celebrated by Catullus in Carmen LXI), and Cadmus of 
Golden Prows who, among other things, was supposed to have 
invented the alphabet. Then follow two combinations of 
classical and Provengal material. The myth of Itys and Ter- 
reus (Ovid Metam. VI, 620, ff.) is combined with the story 
of the death of Cabestan, a Provencal troubadour who flour- 
ished about 1196. The story goes that Cabestan loved the 
lady Soremonda, and that her husband, Sir Raymond, dis- 
covering the intrigue, slew Cabestan and brought home his 
head and heart. The heart he roasted and seasoned with 
pepper. After his wife had eaten of the dish he told her what 
it was, showing her the head, whereupon she cast herself 
down from the balcony. The passage in Mr Pound’s Canto 
is not a version of this story but a reference to it; and the 
important thing about the reference is that it completes the 
references to the myth of Itys with which the Cabestan ma- 
terial is prefaced and concluded. Though description is com- 
plicated, Mr Pound’s verses are simple and once the objects 
of reference are known, immediately apprehensible. 

The same Canto proceeds with a combination of the legend 
of Peire Vidal and the myth of Actaeon and Diana (Ovid, 
Metam. III, 170, ff.). Here the combination is carried fur- 
ther and becomes a uniting. Vidal mutters Ovid and identifies 
himself with Actaeon; which is perhaps Mr Pound’s explana- 
tion of Vidal’s recorded behaviour. Loving a woman named 
Loba of Penautier, and being a little mad, Vidal called him- 
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self Lop, dressed as a wolf, ran wild in the mountains of 
Cabaret, where he was hunted down and brought in more 
dead than alive. Here again it is the comparison, the an- 
thropological identification of different materials that is im- 
portant rather that the materials per se. No one not knowing 
the original material could appreciate the point of these 
verses. The allusions are not illustrative but indicative of a 
subject. 

In the next Canto begins Mr Pound’s treatment of the 
assassination of Alessandro de’ Medici by his cousin 
Lorenzino, which is taken up or referred to throughout the 
poem. This material is on a different plane and is worked up 
with a different type of allusion from the two examples 
above, but the intent is the same: analogous murders are 
brought to bear on each other as if the verses had an an- 
thropological bias and were at least as much a labour in 
comparative mythology as Ovid would have made them. 

The narration is Mr Pound’s version of Benedetto Varchi’s 
original account. Varchi thinks of Brutus, which would have 
been natural to the contemporary student of Renaissance 
murder, and Mr Pound, as a classicist, as naturally thinks of 
Agamemnon and quotes, in the Greek, from Aeschylus’ play 
parts of two lines dealing with Agamemnon’s death. Later 
appears the Italian phrase Caina attende, referring to Dante’s 
Inferno (XXXII) where those who commit Cain’s sin are 
found in a lake of ice. Then follows an allusion to the astro- 
logical prophecy of the murder made in Perugia by Del 
Carmine. And so on. The point for emphasis is that the mur- 
der itself is not described; nor is more than the favourable 
and alternative motive of patriotism indicated. What was im- 
portant for Mr Pound was what the murder made it possible 
to allude to. In this instance the connections are compara- 
tively ascertainable, or are superfluous, or can be guessed. 
The verse, and especially its continuation at the end of Canto 
VII, is vivid and excellent; the density of reference and the 
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clarity of image together give the effect of immitigable sub- 
stance, of which the particles, as it were, are in indefinable 
but necessary association. 

This association, this tight cohesiveness, is the character- 
istic of the Cantos—it is almost their idiosyncrasy—upon 
which their success depends and from which result their 
many breaches with success. It is this effect which Mr Pound 
uses instead of syllogistic logic, instead of narrative, and 
instead of plot. He leaves in disuse devices which would by 
their traditional force have ensured the strong and valuable 
effect of parade, of things coming one after another in an 
order more or less predictable by the reader’s aroused ex- 
pectation, and has chosen rather to depend on the device of 
a single method—the method of free ideogrammatic 
association. 

Freedoms have their limits and invoke their own penalties. 
The Cantos overstep the one and are apparently oblivious of 
the other; which, while it may be one of the appropriate atti- 
tudes towards experiment, is not an attitude from which a 
poet can handle his work with any degree of certainty about 
the result. The helter-skelter appearance of the Cantos, the 
frequency with which they bring up or drop off short, their 
sudden leaps and pointless halts—these effects are not only 
wilful but are a necessary consequence of a method which, 
used exclusively, cannot but be misunderstood both by the 
poet and by his readers. 

Let us examine the limitations as they proceed from a 
provisional declaration of principle. Mr Pound wishes to 
bring together the subjects of intelligent conversation in such 
a way that their association will make the one significant in 
terms of the others, will make the one criticise the others, 
and so satisfy a purpose which amounts to the ethical in the 
issue of a hierarchy of values. He has himself set up his 
categories in a letter to The New English Weekly (Vol. III, 
No. 4. 11 May 1933). After denying that his poem has a 
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dualistic basis and asserting that it should establish a hier- 
archy of values, he concludes: “If the reader wants three 
categories he can find them rather better in: permanent, re- 
current, and merely haphazard or casual.”’ Archetypes would 
perhaps be the myth of Itys and Terreus, the story of Cabes- 
tan, and, say, Mrs Kreffle. The Malatesta Cantos mix all three 
categories into a fourth unnamed category. Another, equally 
useful set of archetypes would be the literary monument 
(Homer, Ovid, Dante), history (the Medici, the Malatesti), 
and journalism (Mrs Kreffle, Baldy Bacon). A third set 
might be thought, act, and the merely phenomenal. The 
Cantos furnish evidence for numerous analogous triads. Two 
phrases quoted at important junctures in the Cantos are: 
Formando di disio nuova persona and Et omniformis omnis 
intellectus est, the first from Cavalcanti and the second from 
Psellos, each of which implies a triad in itself. 

If with such categories in mind Mr Pound wishes to com- 
bine his material as nearly as possible by the method of free 
association exclusively, it is fair to assume, leaving aside as 
obvious the questions of interest and ultimate cogency, that 
each such association should either contain, like the charac- 
ters in a novel, a satisfying account of its terms, or should 
be immediately apperceptible to readers in a certain state of 
cultivation, or should be accompanied by a gloss. With the 
possible exception of the Malatesta Cantos and the longer 
translations from Homer and Ovid, Mr Pound nowhere ac- 
counts for his material in the text. The poem, unlike the 
poems of Homer, Dante, and Milton, is addressed not to the 
general intelligence of its time, nor to an unusually culti- 
vated class merely, but to a specially educated class alone, a 
class familiar with exactly the material Mr Pound uses but 
does not present. And here the Cantos differ from such works 
as Joyce’s Ulysses, the long poems of Blake, or the poetry of 
Crashaw, in that it is neither the structural frame-work and 
some of the ornament, nor the key to the meaning that is 
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hidden in symbolism, complex allusion, and difficult thought, 
but the substance of the poem itself. The movement of the 
reader’s mind is thus either from the poem as a unit to the 
verse as such, or from the poem to the material alluded to. 
Thus the poem is either lost in the original or becomes an 
attachment to it: is scholia not poetry. 

Yet Mr Pound must write and his poem must be read as if 
the poem were of first and only importance. That is where the 
limits of Mr Pound’s practice of association begin to exert 
themselves at least in a negative fashion. Those associations 
whieh come, not most readily to the ignorant but most keenly 
to the instructed mind are those which—like the combination 
of Ovidian myth and Provencal biography—are most sus- 
ceptible to a complete gloss. The obscurity is so easily cleared 
up that it no longer seems to exist, and the reader comes 
away with the feeling that elements in his own mind have 
been so compounded as to add to his sensibility. For differ- 
ent readers different associations will be similarly successful, 
not so much because of different degrees of intelligence as 
because of different quantities of information. When the 
associations seem only to be a series of apostrophes, juxta- 
positions, and interpolations it will be the lack of appropri- 
ate information in the reader’s mind that makes them seem 
so; and no amount of perspicuous good will can make up for 
that lack. To repeat: it is not the meaning but the very subject 
of the thing meant that must be hunted down. This is the 
positive limitation of Mr Pound’s method. The adequacy of 
his data to the ends he has in view must often depend on 
improbable accident. Let one example carry the weight of 
many arguments. At the end of Canto XXIII occur these lines 
in a context containing references to Troy and Anchises: 


“King Otreus, of Phrygia, 
“That king is my father.” 


From Mr Pound’s point of view the use of this quotation, 
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which in itself contains nothing remarkable and enlists no 
profound sentiment, is highly illuminating to the association 
he had in mind. When the exact origin is revealed the subject 
appears and the association is completed. But conjecture is 
almost a certainty that the reader not only will not know but 
will not exactly find out that the quotation comes from the 
first Hymn to Aphrodite and represents the goddess hiding 
her identity to Anchises before lying with him and becoming 
thus the mother of Aeneas. For such a reader the quotation 
is a breach of limits and the association fails because its 
technique demanded certainty of conditions external to the 
poem and inherently unpredictable: in this case an intensive 
and minute familiarity with the Homeric Hymns to the Gods. 

Such are the limits that must needs be passed; the penal- 
ties of this technique are even more severe and arise from 
the same characteristics considered from another angle. As 
limitations are external and imposed from without, so penal- 
ties are internal and are a direct consequence of germinal 
character. The forms of expression are not rigid and their 
differences are perhaps not primitive. They may be reduced 
hypothetically to rudimentary agitations, signs of recognition 
or dismay; but the attempt, which Mr Pound makes, to use 
a verbal language ideographically, to think in English words 
as if they carried the same sort of burden as Chinese char- 
acters,—such an attempt must not only often fail of objective 
form but even when it approximates that form, as in the 
Ovid-Provengal material, it is incapable of the higher effects 
of either kind of expression used singly—much as hog-latin 
is incapable of supplication. It is less that the familiar forms 
of western logic are done away with than that they persist in 
seeming to do work that they are not meant to. The western 
reader—at whom doubtless the Cantos are aimed—will nec- 
essarily expect that the chief uses to which Mr Pound puts 
his language will be similar, or adjustable, to his own. 
Neither the reader nor Mr Pound can defeat these expecta- 
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tions by the assertion, however deliberate, that different 
expectations are in order. The intent may be made clear but 
the effect cannot transpire. In the passage from Canto XX 
about the jungle quoted above, the reader may appreciate the 
word “lozenge”, can guess the seriousness of the intent, and 
will know that the effect is of lesser dimension than the words 
demanded. Here, as elsewhere where important matters are 
in hand, the conclusion must be that Mr Pound has described 
his method, indicated his material, and used neither in terms 
of the other. 

It is irrelevant to speculate as to the possible success of an 
ideographic method applied to ideographic symbols; Mr 
Pound has not made that experiment. He has proved, rather, 
the impossibility of combining an ideographic structure and 
a language whose logic is verbal without to a considerable 
extent vitiating the virtues of both. And his successes may be 
used against him. Whether his method be called free-associa- 
tion, ideography, or something else, where that method is 
solely in evidence the result is unintelligible, trivial, or va- 
cantly conventional. Where the method is in abeyance, or 
where in spite of its presence more familiar methods of 
expression supersede it, Mr Pound has written passages of 
extraordinary beauty and clarity. If most of these passages 
are to be found in translations, or where an original text has 
been re-modelled, it only shows what a terrible penalty Mr 
Pound has imposed on work of his own invention by adopt- 
ing his peculiar method, the penalty, in shortest description, 
of stultification. And the stultification arises of necessity be- 
cause Mr Pound has not seen that the idiosyncrasy of thought 
in English is established by the idiosyncrasy of the language 
itself. 

The judgment that flows from this essay needs hardly be 
stated; it is judgment by description. But the description may 
be recapitulated and will perhaps gather point by condensa- 
tion. Mr Pound’s poetry has had from the beginning one 
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constant character which qualifies deeply and subordinates to 
it every other character. It has been deliberately constructed 
as a series of surfaces or personae; it is a mask of Mr 
Pound’s best craftsmanship through which the voices of old 
times and our own are meant to be heard. Because the me- 
dium is verse, and private, the voices are an integral part of 
the mask, but whether because of choice or some radical 
limitation of talent, the voices are as a rule given indirectly, 
by allusive quotation or analphabetical catalogue, and this is 
truer of Mr Pound’s original verse than of his translations. 
That is, the subject-matter of his verse is, as it were, behind 
the mask and apart from it in spite of the intention to the 
contrary, so that the reader is prevented from contact with 
the subject-matter through the verse. 

The success of Mr Pound’s mask depends on the critical 
labour performed, in which, before the success is apparent, 
the reader must share. The reader must know the original or 
enough of it to apprehend the surface Mr Pound has made 
for it, exactly as the Roman audience had to know the sub- 
stance of the myths they heard recounted through the actors’s 
personae. For Mr Pound’s verse is not something new, sub- 
stantially on its own feet, it is a surface set upon something 
already existing. 

When, as in “Mauberley” the subject begins by being 
something comparatively his own, a consequence of private 
experience, it is changed as rapidly as possible, not into 
something objective and independent, but into something con- 
ventional and hidden, wholly dependent for existence upon 
the surface under which it is hidden. In “Propertius” the 
procedure is contrary; the subject of what Mr Pound does in 
his homage is the criticism of a subject rationally preserved 
in the verse. The fact of translation and the criticism in- 
volved in Mr Pound’s selective, condensing, emphatic method 
of translation together guarantee the original subject and 
make it Mr Pound’s own. 
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The Cantos may be most easily read as a combination, 
both as to method and subject, of ““Mauberley” and “Proper- 
tius”. The translations, under this view, secure the greatest 
success; the summaries such as the Malatesta Cantos rank 
second and the personal contributions third because the sub- 
stance criticised, that is, given the form of a mask, is not 
sufficiently present in the parts which are not translation for 
the reader to apprehend it. 

There is a secondary kind of success when the reader, by 
private research, is able to re-import the substance—as he 
may in the Ovid-Provengal episodes. The reader is not always 
able, and sometimes though able, as in the Malatesta Cantos, 
cannot grant the poem success because, again, Mr Pound has 
not provided a critical enough surface for the substance, 
however acquired, to fill out. The reward of research cannot 
be guaranteed and the reader must choose whether or not to 
risk the work. This is because Mr Pound while composing a 
poem of surfaces, a persona, has ignored the necessity that 
every convertion have its second party subscribing to the 
terms on which the convention is laid down. The nature of 
conventions is agreement between the archetype and the in- 
stance and between the poet and his readers. Where a con- 
vention was initially successful as in the Medici-Agamemnon 
episode, failure for most readers was inevitable because of 
the free-association or ideographic method of subsequent 
treatment, wherein Mr Pound became himself the victim of 
a method he could not use. 

As suggested above the stultification of the Cantos as a 
whole rises from an intellectual attitude either insufficient or 
foreign to the idiosyncrasy of the English language. If the 
uses of language include expression, communication, and the 
clear exhibition of ideas, Mr Pound is everywhere a master 
of his medium so long as the matter in hand is not his own, 
is translation or paraphrase; everywhere else, whether in 
putting his translations together or in original material, the 
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language has an air of solipsism and bewildered intent. The 
contrast is too sharp and constant to explain as intermittence 
of talent, and must rather be due to an essential alteration, 
occurring when responsibility is removed, in the poet’s atti- 
tude towards language itself. That is the judgment of this 
essay—upon which of course it may collapse—that Mr 
Pound, however he may have stretched and sharpened his 
private sensibility, has by his raids upon ideograms and un- 
supported allusions, limited and dulled that of his poetry: 
the mask of the Cantos seems too often a camouflage. 

There remain—and the pity is the greater because they 
are remnants—the actually hundreds of magnificent lines 
and passages. In an earlier version of the Cantos there was 
a line, now excised, which fits very well the whole poem: “A 
catalogue, his jewels of conversation.” The Cantos are an 
anthology of such jewels and read as most people read an- 
thologies, as indeed all but a few read any sort of poetry, 
for the felicity of line and phrase, for strangeness, or for 
an echoed aptness of sentiment, the reader can afford to 
forget the promise and ambition of which the poem cheated 
him. He will have been equally cheated in all but the smallest 
part of his reading. 


Chalk Marks 


Grant Hyde Code 


I 


WHAT do you sneer at? Words or men? Those two 
coarse words scribbled in chalk across the wall 
are universal truth of all mankind. 
The man who cuts himself clean white in marble 
is properly not clean, but he who soils. 
Grimly, perhaps, or with self-mocking laugh, 
this scribbler posted up his shameful self, 
while you, as ugly and debased as he, 
belie humanity; saying, I am marble, 
and I am clean, and you too must pretend 
that neither you nor I nor decent folk 
have such desires as these scrawled up in chalk. 
You close your eyes, lest you should see or laugh, 
and thus become intolerable to yourself. 
You think that all men would disgust each other 
if they were known, that they are worth contempt, 
that laughter is confession of disgust. 
Piercing the secret of this outcast thought, 
this neat philosophy of man’s ugliness, 
you might discover this: The man who says, 
I, clean and wonderful, thinking all thoughts 
of God and beauty, tenderness and pride, 
sharply perceive my own humility 
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of ugliness, self-wrought in body and soul, 
face it in mirth and horror, speak it now 
against myself and all my fellow men, 
write it, confess my flesh and fire unclean. 
Hearing your thoughts and noting your despair, 
roughly I laugh at our incongruous 
married ideas of marble and of flesh, 
pointing my mirth at that which most belies 
our purity and pride of loveliness. 

This chalk was brave, guided by cleansing mirth, 
and this most ugly is most beautiful, 
this filth most pure. 


II 


He did not doubt that love is beautiful, 
nor that the mystery of man created 
in image of the function of his god, 
maker of man, in this is worshipful. 
But we are made ambiguously, and laugh 
thus at our loves. Think you not laughable 
that this most holy fire, begetting life, 
storing the world with beauty and sacrifice, 
should make us grovel in distorted shapes, 
like tortured cats in shadows of the moon, 
sleepless, and hideous, and suffering? 
This can be beauty. Make it what you will, 
clean by the stream in sunlight, sweet in woods, 
or artfully perfumed and whispering 
between the purple pillows and the lamp. 
Yet laugh sometimes, lest you be laughable. 


III 


Perhaps you think this beggar with his chalk 
less than the hand that marked the Sistine roof. 


Chalk Marks 


Why then, be pitiful. He would have drawn 
as skilfully if taught. His flesh desired 

the same utmost of beauty. He, defeated 

in wry scorned flesh, and dauntless in his need, 
drew crudely, as compared with God, the lines 
of her his undiscoverable twin. 

Yet in the halls of marble and of gold 

the failures of the greatest chalk are hung 
for men to borrow and piece out their dreams. 
Be lovely if you can, make admirable 

your flesh and spirit to the man who loves 

the spirit of your flesh; for his desire 

creates your lineaments with crumbling chalk 
against the wall, that rains will clarify, 

while in your hand crumbles the chalk to dust, 
imperfect flesh that fed the hungry spirit. 


IV 


All things misliked are common and unclean. 
All sneered-at children shameful in their souls. 
Brazen delight is beautiful, and shapes 

new forms for God, the shaper of delight. 

He does not scorn his children when He laughs 
deep in the thunder of his ruin of rain, 

washing away the marks our hands have made. 
You may tell merry jests over your cups 

all night, and laugh at every ugly thing, 

and still grow old, and still grow wise with age. 
He has not tired of bawdry. When He tires, 
die then; for He shall tire of beauty too, 

and shed no tears over love’s loveliness, 

once He has solemnly forgot derision. 
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So if I ever said that my desire 
is laughable and mean, shun me thereafter. 
I know my wretchedness, and yours and yours, 
but our desire is white and clean and lovely, 
eager that nothing of itself should die 
unloved, unfriended, withered or content. 
These are the tears of hunger for that breast 
on which my eyes and hands and head may lie 
in adoration free from lonely pain. 
These are the hands which worship in the night 
figures that drift entwined beyond the veils 
of sleep, and never blush beneath the dawn 
of any morning on the empty meadows. 
Ringing down the streets, ashamed and dark, 
the iron laughter scurries through the town, 
paid for, and used, and left alone to scream 
her drunken parodies of lips and eyes 
and famished hands, clutching to withered breasts 
the dead thing that had been imperishable 
had he but laughed more sunnily at her 
honest ineptitudes, when, as the spirit wrestled, 
her consecrated body writhed grotesque. 
I have not said of any love of mine 
that it was laughable, nor of any lover 
that she, broken across the knees of ecstasy, 
was ever lovely. Children of the mist, 
lover and mistress, these are laughable, 
but not the hunger in their dying souls, 
and not the midnight in their dry red eyes. 
Tell me a tale of bawdry. I will laugh 
at stealth surprised, at jealous murder tricked, 
at youths insane and old age impotent, 
laugh merrily and gladly at the shadows 
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thrown by a radiance impalpable 

that traces on the earth these black grotesques 
cast by dark bodies struggling through the night 
with crooked fingers reaching out for moonlight, 
and clutching at each other’s empty pain, 
clutching at last his own pain-twisted hands 

and resting quiet, certain marks of chalk 

sketched in the earth to mark his vanished form, 
while over these some other marks of chalk 

or marble keep his spirit for a while. 


The Burning Cactus 
(To Isaiah Berlin) 


Stephen Spender 


I 


IN THE cactus field high up above the town one can hear 
that faint roaring which steams always from a great city 
but which on a fine day in the late summer of the south has 
another sharper and yet droning prolonged note like the 
heard motion of a dynamo. Blue. The huge southern port 
lies beneath the field, flat and accurately mapped, fringed 
by the high and less clearly defined suburbs of exotic houses 
with Moorish towers and glass domes and chiselled terraces 
and with lemons and lively green fig trees growing in the 
strongly scented coloured gardens. Beyond the markings of 
ships, cranes and docks in the port, the sea is immense, and, | 
as the sun westers, becomes lost in the dazzle of sky and 
horizon. On a grassy path slightly shaded by a wall at the 
edge of the cactus field, on one such afternoon a young man 
lay. Above him he could see the mountain side scattered 
with a few small newly-built flat-roofed houses, and older 
houses of very rich people. On the mountain crest he saw a 
church, a restaurant and a model airship from which peo- 
ple might see the view and where they drank tea. Above that 
was the intolerable sky. 

The young man wore no jacket but gray flannel trousers 
and a shirt also of a light gray colour, the open collar of 
which revealed his very graceful neck. He had a fair skin 
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and long fair hair, good features, fine eyes and sensitive 
nostrils. His hands were shapely and yet not very tactile, in 
contrast to his lips, and now one hand was pressed to his 
head whilst the other clutched at his thigh, giving his entire 
body an expression which violently excluded mountain, port, 
sea and sky and drew attention only to the speaker’s own 
personality: “I hate it! Why did I come here, to be tortured 
by this man and his household? What does Meyer want from 
me? What good does it do to him that I should suffer? Why 
did he ever take me away from Berlin where I had good 
work and was happy? I tell you, Roger and Pearl, he came 
into the hotel in Berlin where I was working and he smiled 
at me. He didn’t say one word to me, but he must have 
learnt who I was from the head waiter. A few days later the 
head waiter told me that the man from No. 14, Herr Meyer, 
offered me a job to look after his flat in Barcelona if I would 
come here at once. It was December then—only to think of 
it, nearly a year ago—it was bitterly cold in Berlin, I hated 
the work in the hotel and my brother and sister-in-law were 
being awful. I love them, I love them very truly, but they 
can be worse than difficult sometimes. So I wired that I would 
leave for Barcelona the next morning. How should I have 
known that Meyer could treat me like this? I thought that 
he must have particularly liked me and that he would be 
kinder and more personal than the management of a hotel. 
I ask you what harm had I ever done him? Why should he 
drag someone whom he had only seen once in the hall of a 
hotel, right across Europe in order to torture him?” 

“My poor child,” said Pearl, stroking his hair, “you ought 
not to think about it so much, you ought to let your brain 
rest sometimes. Poor Till.” 

“It’s no use trying to comfort me. It’s no use, I tell you 
something’s broken in me. All those years in Germany after 
the war and having to earn a living for my whole family— 


one would have thought that was bad enough, and then this 
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happens on top of it all . . . If it wasn’t for you and Roger, 
I should be mad by now, yes, I should be mad, really—” “I 
hate it all,” he continued, looking vindictively down at Bar- 
celona, “I hate Barcelona, I hate Meyer, I hate the Spanish, 
I hate this endless hot weather. . . Give me a cigarette.” 

“Another?” 

“Yes, that exactly shows the state I am in. I can’t leave 
off smoking. I don’t know why it is but I must taste something 
all the time. It’s no use trying to stop myself. I’m quite pow- 
erless.” 

He took the cigarette hungrily, and then paused with the 
match transparently burning in the sunlight whose heat 
seemed to admit the flame to have no contrast. Then he sud- 
denly fixed his attention on a little dried-up prickly cactus 
that grew near the path and was removed some inches from 
the others in the field. 

“The life I lead here is like that cactus. It’s hard and bit- 
ter and cutting. Stupid, useless thing, why does it grow here, 
what use does it do to anyone, except to hurt? Now every- 
thing I hate I see in this moment concentrated in that cactus.” 

With a gesture that was playful and yet entirely devoid 
of humor he set light with the match to one of the cactus 
leaves. He watched the leaf burn intensely and the fire spread 
to the rest of the plant and then they all three became aware 
that there was a considerable draught of wind blowing from 
the side of the mountain down into the hot valley. For a 
branch of flame sprang suddenly along the grass from the 
isolated plant to a further plant that belonged to the whole 
field. 

Till sprang up and tried to pull the second cactus away 
from the rest of the field with his hand. But even as he did 
so a rivulet of flame was blown straight across the breadth 
of the field and this rivulet had other gullies. 

“It’s no use, Till,” said Pearl in a strained voice. “We 
must come away. The only thing is to run.” 
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“Run!” exclaimed Till indignantly. 

Roger spoke for the first time: 

“Come away, you blasted little fool,” he said, “or you'll 
be getting us all sent to prison.” 

He pulled him away from the cactus. For a moment Till 
buried his face in his hands and gave a sob. Then he ran 
with the others along the side of the field and then down the 
hill. 

As they ran down the baked bare path away from the field 
they passed an old man with a stick, who stared to see three 
such extraordinary-looking people running in the heat. Till 
with his beautiful, desperate expression; Pearl with her heav- 
ily painted face and dyed hair uncovered; and Roger with 
constricted white face, and wearing plus fours and a beret. 
Behind them the fire now spread over the whole field. In the 
huge sun, natural generous tongues and leaves of flame did 
not rise in rich colours threatening the sky. But under the 
glare the fire spread with frenzy like a small crystalline-hot 
almost opaque inundation which clutched at the ground and 
ran to devour new fuel. Above this small, pernicious lake of 
fire was a waving sheet of transparent film which distorted 
and yet hardened everything seen through it. Above that film 
were thin black smoke and wandering lifted smuts and frag- 
ments. 

Without looking back the three foreigners ran down the 
hateful path which now passed some of the recently built 
flat-roofed suburban houses. Eventually they came to a main 
road and there they took a taxi, and Pearl ordered the driver 
to drive to her house. Then she sat back and sighed: 

“My God, I’m glad that’s over.” 

“Tt’s not over,” said Roger sharply. “Someone saw us.” 

Till did not speak. He sat opposite his two companions in 
the taxi, with his chin pressed against his hand, whilst he 
stared away from them, out of the window. They passed 
through long loud dazzling reassuring streets where the peo- 
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ple were occupied with their own lounging and did not know 
about the fire on the hill. When the taxi stopped Pearl and 
Roger got out. Till looked round and said: “Tell him to 
drive on to Meyer’s.” 

“Shall we expect you to come round this evening?” Pearl 
asked. Till did not reply. 

When the taxi had disappeared, Roger said: 

“My God, I wish we had never met Till.” 

“But, dear, can’t you see that it’s not his fault?” 

“Tt isn’t the fire I object to so much, Pearl, it’s his damned 
impertinence. Never one word of apology, nothing. On the 
contrary, he seemed offended, as though we’d set the thing 
on fire to annoy him.” 

“Yes, I know, I know. But that’s all part of his illness. 
We can’t measure his suffering. It is too great for us.” 

“Well, there are limits to what we can put up with.” 

“T know there are. But I like him.” 

Meanwhile Till had moved to the more comfortable seat 
in the taxi and there he lay in a state of unthinking helpless- 
ness. I, I, I, I, he thought, but without formulating any sen- 
tences or seeing anything except the white mineral intensity 
of that twisting sheet of flame. He rapped the glass of the 
window violently, for the man, with typical Spanish lack of 
consideration for one’s feelings, was going too far. The taxi 
stopped, Till counted out some money, pushed it into the 
man’s hand and swept away without troubling to rebuke the 
man or to wait for him to say good-day, thank you, or to 
swear because the tip was small. 


II 


Meyer’s flat was in almost the largest and certainly far 
the most modern house in Barcelona. It was built in the new 
German style with a glass shaft down the whole side of the 
house to illuminate the staircase and the lift. Meyer’s flat 
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was the top flat of all and had a roof-garden for sun-bathing. 
The flat was built in two storeys round a central hall. Till 
had a small clean room with metal walls, rather like the 
cabin of a luxury liner: this room was on the lower floor. 
When he first lived there he had a beautiful view of the 
mountain side from his window; but now his room was al- 
ready darkened by a new building which had been put up in 
front of it. 

As soon as he had shut and locked the door of his room 
he uttered a sigh and flung himself onto the bed. “Oh God, 
again! Again!” he exclaimed, laying his hands on his stom- 
ach. Then he turned over onto his side and drew his knees 
up to his chin. He had a tearing pain in his stomach and 
besides this the area of his chest over his heart ached with 
a tired unrelenting pain that seemed a comment on his con- 
sciousness of continual unhappiness. He shut his eyes, and 
in that moment he wished intensely to die not on account of 
the pain in his stomach, but to escape from the tired feeling 
of his heart. He lay thus for some seconds which seemed so 
long a time that he realized that by attempting to rest he 
could escape from nothing and that he only made time seem 
longer. He rolled his head round and looked at the clock, as 
he did so catching a glimpse of his face in the glass with the 
satiny hair in rich disorder. It was already twenty to six. 
Meyer was going out tonight and he wanted a supper very 
early. As he thought this, Till heard footsteps pass his door; 
he knew at once that it was the young Swede, known as Con- 
rad, who was Meyer’s secretary. He clenched his fist and 
jaw and his whole body grew rigid with hatred. 

When he heard the door slam and the footsteps disappear, 
he got up, brushed his hair, examined his face in the glass 
and looked at the picture of his mother which stood framed 
on the table by his bed. Except that she had dark hair, her 
features were exactly like those of her son, and moreover she 
sat with one arm resting on her knee, the hand clutching her 
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elbow and her chin resting on her other hand in exactly the 
attitude which was most typical of Till. He then went up- 
stairs to the kitchen. From the peg on the kitchen door he 
took down the long jacket of canvas in which he worked. 
Wearing this he looked efficient, pliant, hygienic, as modern 
as an advertisement for a vacuum cleaner. He made a mayon- 
naise and poured this over some portions of cold fish, and 
then he sliced pieces of cold hardboiled egg, with the deli- 
cacy of extreme loathing. The violent gentleness with which 
he worked betrayed his anxiety about the fire. Supposing it 
ran further than the field, leaping over the wall, and caught 
to the next field and so set light to the orchards on the moun- 
tain side? It might easily set fire to a house or it might be 
blown along the side of the hill and then set fire to the con- 
vent. There was sure to be news about it in the papers, and 
then when the old man who had seen them running away 
read his evening paper he would report them to the police. 
Of course, there would be no chance of his not recognizing 
them. Damn Pearl, damn Roger, why had they insisted on 
going there this afternoon? If he had been alone he would 
not have lost his head, he would have climbed up the hill 
and then crept away unobserved. As a matter of fact, if he 
had been alone, he would not have gone out at all this after- 
noon, but would have drunk coffee at the Royal; and then 
the particular combination of circumstances that had led to 
the fire would never have occurred, on another day (or would 
they? he lightly wondered). Why must Roger wear that eter- 
nal beret, why did Pearl never wear her hat, why must she 
dye her hair, and paint her lips that colour? Of course, sim- 
ply in order to draw attention to themselves, and this time 
like hell they had succeeded. He would get into trouble sim- 
ply on their account. 

He laid the dining room table, and then at six-thirty he 
went into the modern simply furnished but comfortable hall 
where Meyer, his guest, and the Swedish boy Conrad, were 
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drinking sherry, and he told Meyer that supper was served. 
He slightly bowed as he quietly said this and spoke exclu- 
sively to Meyer. He did not even glance at Conrad, the 
Swede. He then withdrew and walked up the backstairs to the 
kitchen whilst the other three walked up the carpeted stairs 
through the hall to the dining room. As soon as he heard 
that they were seated he went into the dining room to serve 
the meal. As he took the plates round he never once looked 
at Conrad, but all the time he was aware of him. He imagined 
his brown curly head leaning forward over the food as he 
concentrated with a studious frown on what he was eating 
and at the same time, with knife raised, with forced but 
amused attention followed Meyer’s conversation. Meyer low- 
ered his whole standard of conversation, even when Conrad 
was not there to Conrad’s level, but even then Conrad under- 
stood very little. To Till there was something very irritating 
in Conrad’s serious attempts to be amused. Still more was 
he exasperated by Meyer’s deliberate, imposed stupidity, for 
by instinct he realized that Meyer belonged to the class of 
intellectual snobs. Meyer’s social life was lived in the com- 
pany of his French pictures, English novels, German books 
on philosophy, and Japanese pornographic engravings. Till 
understood that he really appreciated these things and that 
the monocle, the endless obscene jokes, the long morning 
hours in bed, the extreme cold politeness, the sun-bathing, 
the vigour that preserved his physical appearance as though 
to the command of a whip (so that although he was a man of 
fifty there was not the least sign of muscular collapse in his 
whole body) were all a performance, they were a wall which 
at some time in his life Meyer had built round himself and 
which had never changed since then. 

As the meal progressed, Till’s white and mannered con- 
tempt for Conrad spread to Meyer himself. He heard the 
guest, who was a young German new to Barcelona, attempt 
to show his appreciation of Meyer’s pictures by discussing 
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an exhibition in Paris which he had recently been to. He 
was also interested in philosophy and he had noticed the 
books in Meyer’s library. Meyer ignored all his remarks 
about art and philosophy, so at last the guest decided to 
discuss the weather. 

“It is terribly hot here today, isn’t it?” he suggested. 

“Hot? Hot?” repeated Meyer, and then with the expres- 
sion of someone who makes a private joke, he turned to Con- 
rad. “Are you hot this evening, my dear Conrad?” 

This silliness had a nervous effect on Till rather like the 
pain from his stomach that also ringed his chest and heart. 
Every remark which the young German made Meyer seemed 
to take up, examine, discover a double entendre in, and to 
present with bantering polite obscenity to Conrad. Till served 
at table whilst he listened to the machinery of glinting knives 
and forks and Meyer’s imbecile conversation. Meyer seemed 
deliberately to be withholding the life in himself from them 
all. At the same time Till sometimes felt that Meyer’s be- 
haviour was peculiarly directed at him: for the cold smile 
filled him with a despairing conviction that he was in some 
sense inadequate and had profoundly failed Meyer. 

Because he was fenced in with hatred for his two com- 
panions and also by the terrible visionary memory of the 
fire, Till had scarcely noticed the German guest, who, in 
any case, was not remarkable. But as he served the sweet 
and had moved over to the sideboard he felt the stranger 
watching him and then he saw the stranger’s eyes reflected 
in the glass of a dark picture above the sideboard. Conrad 
and Meyer were squabbling, and the stranger sat there, silent 
and forgotten. In that moment of his host’s complete and 
puerile preoccupation the young man did not merely glance 
at Till, but his eyes, reflected in the glass, seemed to under- 
stand him. A smile of almost religious pleasure lit Till’s 
face and he raised his head so that his features were illumi- 
nated in the glass beside the other’s eyes. Till trembled until 
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his delay seemed perceptible and then he returned to the 
table to serve the course. When he served Meyer, Meyer 
looked up, meeting his eyes for a moment, and said, “You 
have done us very well tonight.” Then he turned to his guest 
and said, with a smile: “I am very lucky to have someone as 
good as Till to look after me.” 

In Till’s brain the printed letters of this short sentence 
assumed huge proportions and they became the cruellest 
thing that Meyer had ever said to him. Meyer had let the 
guest know who was their servant. Till angrily dismissed the 
newcomer from his thoughts, and began to worry again about 
the fire. 

After supper he lay down until he was sure that the others 
had left the house. Five minutes after they were gone, he 
himself went out, called a taxi and directed the driver to the 
end of the road that was nearest to the cactus field. He had 
dressed himself for the evening with Roger and Pearl. He 
wore a double-breasted jacket of gray flannel with a silk 
handkerchief in the breast pocket, and a gold chain hung 
from his wrist. He was very agitated and he sat forward in 
the taxi, looking from side to side out of the windows. Bar- 
celona was showing political signs that Spain is now taking 
its place in the truer, commercial sun; the late light streets 
were full of crowds, and policemen with rifles, and smaller 
excited groups of people, which occasionally held up Till’s 
taxi. He saw in a very clear, exasperated vision the complete 
unimportance of these disputes, and it provoked him that 
they interrupted his movement. When one reflected on the 
chaos of political life in his own country, these people seemed 
like enthusiastic children first tasting cigarettes and wine. He 
realized the uselessness of everything except explosive indi- 
vidual feelings which shot one like an aimless but hot rocket 
across an expanse of waste in which the sun was cooling and 
the world running down and corruption like a moss covering 


the edges of reality. 
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At last the taxi stopped. He jumped out and ran, panting, 
up the track, now cool and seeming wet with dusk, to the 
field. 

He came as far as the cactus field and there was not the 
faintest sign of any disturbance to the white colourless dusk 
that lay large along the side of the hill waiting for night to 
relieve it with transparent coloured depths and brilliant stars. 
The landscape was bald mud and grass, occasionally marked 
with peaty clumps of trees and cactus, or the straight lines 
of buildings where the first lights mildly shone. For a feverish 
moment of utter heavenly unreality he sincerely thought 
that the fire was only a dream and that it had never taken 
place. He drew closer and with ghostly hands touched the 
ground as he leaned over the single plant that was divided 
from the rest of the field. Then with a sick feeling he saw 
that it was charred and he apprehended the irrevocable fact 
of something that had really happened for four hours and 
that would not cease to have happened. He turned, nailed 
as it were to the event, and walked slowly away from the 
field. But when he had left the field relief flooded over him 
again, for he now saw that in a sense nothing really had 
happened: that is to say, nothing that mattered or could have 
serious consequences. With a feeling of joy he ordered the 
taximan to drive to the house where Pearl and Roger lived. 


III 


“The fire is over. There is nothing, my dear, nothing.” 

When Till was in his very good mood he would speak 
English. 

“Nothing? What do you mean? How do you know?” asked 
Roger. 

“My dear little Roger, because I have just been there. I 
have been working at Meyer’s, and then when I was finished, 
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I have taken an auto and I have seen that now there is no 
fire. It is no more.” 

“Thank God, thank God,” exclaimed Pearl. “Oh my God 
I have been so worried. What an afternoon, my God.” 

“Yes, what an afternoon. I could have wrung your neck, 
Till. You have no idea how upset Pearl has been.” 

“You would have wrung my neck, my little Roger? Oh no, 
I shall not believe it. Have you been ‘to Hamburg’ this after- 
noon then?” 

They all laughed. 

“You should not talk like that in front of me. I am 
shocked,” said Pearl, grinning. 

“We don’t compete on Thursdays,” said Roger. ‘The 
young American lady has made friends with a leader of the 
Catalan parliament, and every Thursday they go ‘to Ham- 
burg’ together in the next room all the afternoon. Pearl and 
I can’t bear to compete.” 

The room was dingy and had a large bed which took up 
nearly half of it. Over the bed, by the door, was an electric 
light switch which was painted exactly the same red colour 
as Pearl’s lips. The wallpaper was arsenic green. 

“Are you hungry?” asked Pearl. 

“Oh, yes, I am very hungry. I have eaten nothing, nothing 
since before the fire.” 

“T will make tea,” said Roger getting up. 

When they were alone, Pear! said: 

“There’s plenty of room now,” and she lay on the bed. 
Till sighed, and did so too. 

Pearl touched his hand and said: “You know, it’s nice to 
see you happy, for a change.” 

“Happy?” 

“Yes, you are happy now, just for a change, aren’t you?” 

“Pearl, please don’t think I’m the sort of person who’s 
always unhappy,” he said in his complaining voice. “On the 
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contrary I’m usually too gay, too light-hearted, too irrespon- 
sible, if anything.” 

“Ti’s nicer to see you when you’re happy. You seem able 
to get outside yourself more. When you’re unhappy you look 
quite a different person. It’s a funny thing to say perhaps, 
but sometimes you look like a primitive savage, or a hunted 
animal. Your eyes gleam and your voice seems to groan as 
if it were trapped somewhere at the back of your head.” 

“TI tell you, I’d always be happy if it weren’t for this man. 
Why does he torture me like this, what does he want from 
me? What good does my suffering do to him, I should like 
to know? But he’s not the worst even. After all, he’s an in- 
ferior person who is not even worth bothering about now— 
he’s past that. Yes, a person of education, taste, talent, who 
has definitely chosen the company of people who are in 
every way inferior to him. He’s done with, he’s destroyed 
himself already and permanently, but the person I really 
hate is his secretary, Conrad. I can give you no idea what a 
low, cruel, depraved creature he is. He is not human at all, 
and he hates me. I hate him too. I know now what it really 
is to hate, for the first time. This evening when I was serving 
at dinner, Conrad forced Meyer to lower himself even to the 
depth of his showing me in front of a guest that I was their 
servant. Meyer said, “What a good meal Till has made for 
us this evening”, and then he said to the guest “I don’t know 
how we could manage in Barcelona without a COOK like 
Till,” and then they both smiled. It was terrible, Pearl, ter- 
rible. That is the lowest point I have ever reached. And all 
the time whilst I was in agony about the fire.” 

“But, my dear Till, you have us, and we understand you.” 

“Yes, yes, but if you knew how I hate being their servant. 
I left Berlin in order that I might escape from that, and now, 
here, it is far worse. It is degrading to be a servant, and, if 
one is one, one becomes degraded. You alone understand me, 
so I will tell you something which I would tell to no one else 
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in the whole world. I am really degraded. Something is 
broken in me. It is as though all those crowds of people in 
the square here, and in Berlin, and in the hotels where I 
have waited, had slimed across me, leaving their tracks like 
snails. Don’t contradict me, I can’t bear you to comfort me. 
Pll tell you a story which will make you see how really true 
what I say is: 

“When I was in the hotel in Berlin there was a very nice 
young waiter who served the tables next to mine and who 
was very fond of me. When I was new he used to help me 
and he saved me from getting my hands very badly burnt 
by touching the dishes which had just left the ovens and 
which were put on a special table. Usually they used to let 
the new waiters get seriously burnt, as a joke. Well, on Sat- 
urday evenings, I used to go sometimes to a dance lokal to 
meet social friends of mine who knew me not as a waiter 
but as a young man interested in art who used to read Rilke. 
You wouldn’t meet a waiter reading Rilke, would you? One 
evening I was at a table, and talking to my social friends 
when this waiter came up to me and shook my hand. Before 
I had realized what I was doing I had stared at him and 
said, ‘Who are you?’ He laughed, thinking that I was jok- 
ing. Then I said, very loud, ‘I don’t know you. You are only 
a waiter.’ I tell you, when I said this I realized I must be 
corrupt. I’m half educated, that’s another thing. I haven’t got 
the energy to educate myself into the intelligentsia, and I’m 
too well educated just to be a servant, or a waiter.” 

Pearl was silent. 

“Tf ever anything happens to me, Pearl, if I die suddenly, 
if I kill myself, or do something violent to someone, you will 
understand why I have done it. I want you to know. You see 
I live entirely from my feelings, and I must do what they 
command me to do.” 

“But think, Till, there is a lot of good in your life. You 
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work, and in addition to that you support your mother and 
your sister-in-law.” 

“It’s no use, Pearl, it’s no use. I tell you, I only support 
them because in that way I make myself the very centre of 
their lives, so that they revolve round me. They depend com- 
pletely on me, and so they are me, and on that condition I 
support them. My work is my one virtue, the virtue of my 
bourgeois upbringing. But what’s the use of that work? 
Where does it lead? All my life I must remain their servant, 
or the servant of people like them. Would you want even to 
exist, if you were in my position?” 

Pearl did not answer. She smoothed his hair with her 
hand, and kissed his lips. He suffered her to kiss him silently, 
and when she took her mouth away, he did not even move. 
His face wore a hard disdainful expression. 

“T thought you would understand that what I was saying 
just now had nothing to do with my erotic life. I don’t seem 
to have conveyed it to you that I was serious.” 

Pearl laughed. 

“What a funny, silly, pompous child you are, Till, in 
spite of all that you have been through. How can I show my 
wish to help you better than by showing that I love you?” 

“Thank you! Thank you!” he exclaimed with passionate 
vehemence. “I have been loved by people ever since I was 
fifteen. By better people than you, Pearl, too.” He jumped 
up, and stood by the window. “And what good has it 
done me?” 

He did not listen for any answer that she might make, but 
leaned out of the window. His sense seemed to travel across 
roofs of houses up the sparsely lit mountain side where the 
unsmouldering cactus field lay with white reflecting broken 
leaves and stalks under the brilliant summer sky. He stood 
back into the room and, still looking out of the window, he 
said quietly: 

“In any case, I have almost lost the charm which once 
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made so many people love me. In a year it will be quite 
gone. You can’t deceive me about that, Pearl.” 

Just then Roger came back into the room with the tea. 

“What a long time you have been, my dear little Roger,” 
said Till, a little impatiently, but in English. 

“Well, I’ve had to spread paste on all these sandwiches. 
If you weren’t such a blasted slacker, you’d have helped me, 
Dill 

He looked at them, holding the tray in his hands. ‘““Why, 
what’s the matter, Pearl?” he continued. “You look quite 
white and upset.” 

“It’s nothing,” said Pearl, touching her head with her 
hand, “I have a headache, that is all. Till has been telling 
me about that beast, Meyer.” 

“Is she quite all right, Till?” 

“Yes, she is quite all right. She suffers a little from this 
terrible heat, that is all there is with you, I think, Pearl?” 

Pearl agreed, nodding her head. 

That evening, when Till was gone, Roger said forcibly: 

“Look here, Pearl, we can’t invite Till out again. I am 
just as sorry for him as you are, but don’t you see that in 
some way he upsets both our lives? And it doesn’t do any 
good either, because we don’t succeed in helping him. He 
gives me such a sense of chaos, of purposelessness, of the 
hysteria in everything.” 

“At all events,” she answered, “there is one thing in him 
which we must keep hold of. That is his terrible physical 
pain which is far too great for us to understand.” 

“T know, I know, and I am dreadfully sorry for him, but 
we can’t let this disorganize our lives as well as his own.” 

“It’s something that has been going on ever since the be- 
ginning of the war. You’re quite right, it is nearly twenty 
years now. The causes lie too deep for anyone to save him. 
Kiss me, Roger.” 
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His shirts and silk artistic ties, his seven suits, his thick 
jersey of pure wool to take care of him when he had cold, 
his electric flannel heater to lay on his stomach, his powder, 
his lipstick, his gold chain, his scents, his hair oil, his hand 
looking-glass and magnifying looking-glass; his letters from 
Pierre saying that he would shoot himself, from Hans saying 
that he only lived for his dog (Peterchen), from Erich say- 
ing dear Till come at once to Basel, dear Till whatever else 
happens remember we always have what we said on the pier 
at Sellin, there is always the steamer going down the Rhine 
from Bingen to Boppard; letters from his mother enclosing 
fragments from the story of her life, forgive me for marry- 
ing him, I was happy between the ages of 17 and 23, letters 
from his sister-in-law, darling Tally-ho you have done every- 
thing for us, we have broken the china vase in the studio; 
twenty letters from Till himself to Hans, from Till to Erich, 
from Till to the Finnish consul in Bremen, from Till to 
Christopher, from Till to Pierre, something in me is broken, 
explaining everything so clearly that finally he did not post 
them, he wanted to read them himself. 

On the table by his bed his clock and the photo of his 
mother. 

Behind the photograph of his mother was pasted one of 
his father, a Prussian officer with severe frowning lean as- 
sertive snub face, and wearing uniform an iron cross and 
a sword. There was no traceable resemblance to Till in this 
photograph: 

To delete every vestige of one parent from one’s face is 
(in its way) as remarkable a feat of the human will as the 
building of the Panama Canal. 

He rested. He was not unhappy. On the contrary he rested 
with the satisfaction of a great performer resting after a 
great performance. He lay staring up at the ceiling. The 
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light hit his face which was lined but expressionless as a 
sheet of paper with only lines drawn on it. He rose, lit a 
cigarette. He lay down again with the cigarette in his hand 
and his eyes wandering. 

My dressing gown my looking glass my body seen from 
my bed my gramophone. 

He got up and put a record on the gramophone. He lit 
another cigarette, angry with it. The record finished. The 
needle ticked against the end, 

Telog3 f. 

He stopped the gramophone. He lay on his bed. 

He lit a cigarette. He lit another cigarette (angrily). He 
played another record. It ticked at the end, 

Aes ot el. 

He stopped the gramophone. He lay on his bed. The tune 
went on playing: 

When I am alone a certain rhythm fails 

Which dragged me on wheels through traffic and down 
lanes 

Or made me dance with a dance tune’s emotion 

I am like a patient wanting medicine 

The outside movements were my nurse that brings 

A glass, a light plays on her face, 

Her newspapers my thoughts, her lullabies 

My peace, but: when she goes 

The impulse stops the music is so still 

The wall so motionless it is a kind of movement 

That drags me back and back against my will 

I watch a flower that mocks and visibly grows 

My mind is empty like a mirror 

Which rays explore with endless searching terror 

I am aware of Error. 


His eyes range the room, resting on nothing, his lips are 
dry. It is unbearable to be alone at night. 
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Suddenly, with the malicious avarice of an animal, his 
eyes stare and then focus on his writing desk. . . . He no- 
ticed that a drawer was not properly shut. . . . He jumped 
from his bed and pulled the drawer right open. Then he saw 
that the papers had been disturbed and were not in their 
right order. . . . He hurriedly threw them all out onto the 
floor and looked them through. . . . He then found that a 
corner where the address had been written on one letter was 
torn away. It was the address of an elderly female relative 
who lived in Berlin and about whom he had once spoken to 
Conrad in the days when they were on good terms with one 
another. . . . Conrad and Meyer had not yet returned from 
their party, so Till quickly opened his door and ran along 
the passage past the lobby to Conrad’s room. . . . In the 
drawer of the table by Conrad’s bed he found the piece of 
the letter with the address on it which had been torn away. 
Till had no doubt that Conrad intended to write to his rela- 
tive in order in some way to blackmail her, or at least to 
make serious mischief between her and Till. She was his only 
rich relative. . . . He returned to his room and quickly un- 
dressed and flung himself upon the bed. . . . He read 
through his relative’s letter and it seemed pathetic that the 
old lady should perhaps become estranged from him. He 
wept. His eyes shone with anger mingled with a new kind of 
triumph. . . . Then, at the very crisis of his emotion, he 
suddenly felt the old, defeatist pain form, like a phenome- 
non of the weather, around his stomach and his heart. He 
turned over and drew his knees up to his chest. As he did so, 
he saw the cactus field blaze before his eyes. He groaned, 
and with closed hands he pressed the letter against his mouth, 
as though to feed the tireless flames that consumed him 
endlessly. 


Two Sonnets 


J. E. Scruggs 


THE PARASITE 


OF ALL live things subsisting on this sphere 
Which swings beneath the boughs of day and night 
Like some huge fruit, lives one true parasite, 
Gouging the fruit, destroying without fear! 
Where beauty was, behold earth bared and sere 
With gaping wounds infesting plain and height— 
Pierced to the heart in tribute to its might, 

Each vein of juices draining, year on year! 

It may be that immutable laws adjust 

The finespun balance of disturbed repose 
Between the upper and the nether crust; 

But time reveals that every wind that blows 
Distills a pitiful, abortive dust: 

The wormcored apple and the cankered rose! 


LATE SONNET TO PERSEUS 


Perseus, the woman’s body has grown cold 
Beneath your feet, set on the Florence stair; 

The woman’s head, which your firm fingers hold 
Contemptuously, at arm’s length, by the hair, 
Drips no more blood; the eyes are powerless 

To weep the stern revenge that you have taken; 
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The face shows now no quiver of distress; 

The tortured throat with sobbing is unshaken. 

Put the head by! Lay down the piteous blade! 
Take off the cap-with-wings, and bend you down! 
The devastation that your wrath has made 

Is the dead woman’s triumph and her crown: 
That strange smile on her lips, which ages see, 
Flashed as quick death made sure her victory! 


Three Poems 


Gene de Bullet 


I 


WE HAVE known peace but more we cannot say 
Than that the secret or the hidden word 

Was lost upon the darkness as we came 

To this renewal of banalities. 


Also within our minds the place grows dim 
And we remember only that we lay 

Quietly with deep silence and foreknew 

The world’s heart broken in its breast of clay. 


Wherefore the flesh how valiantly it strives 
Can never salve the itch nor dull the ear 
These nights when wind is in the maple leaves 
With things we do not understand, speaking 
From leafy throats, and we are bound to earth 
No more than the hollow bones of gusty birds 
Blown in a twitter against a winter sky. 


II 


SOUTHERN DUE 8:45 P.M. 


North is a cold way of going for feet 
Dusted so many years with the hot south. 
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Birds know this and their wing-fleet 

Desertion of bare branches and the snow wind 
Stamps the bleak season with their disapproval. 
This also being the time for the removal 

Of plants indoors seeing the maples thinned 

Of leaves and bird-talk, and feeling the dry mouth 
Of a woman chapped, who moistened her heavy lips 
Too much with her tongue when the exposed tips 

Of ears tingled in the keen icy air. 


But I am glad, when you were going there, 
You stopped for a few hours to comfort your plight 
At a raging fire I was only too ready to light. 


III 


THIS LEAF 


Weathered the snowfall and the sleetsting, the ice 
Glare of a winter world. Now mocks the green 
Springing. Is it for this the rough device 

Of March’s windwash over a stirring earth? 

Five winters hillward living and I have seen 

The forests cleansed and swept gigantic-wise 

Of relic leaf-curl and the faint surmise 

Turned certainty of some conspiring birth. 

Think, if we knew and trembled in such a blast, 
We who are cluttered and stopped with all our years’ 
Dead leafmould of old thought, forgot the vast 
Country, the terror haunted groves where fears 
Shuddered the nights of sleep, then might the word 
Unuttered crystalize, be spoken, heard. 


Franklin D. Watkins 


Jean Charlot 


TRIED and true men acting on juries are seldom expected 
to render judgments as drastically upsetting for established 
values as those of which we will be the abashed witnesses on 
the day of the Last Judgment. Yet such an incident happened 
when a Carnegie jury in 1931 gave to Franklin D. Watkins, 
unknown American, the first prize at the Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional. It was of course blamed on cocktails, but there is rea- 
son to believe that this judgment will hold good for some 
centuries to come. 

The net result was that on the two or three further occa- 
sions in which he publicly exhibited, Watkins was a ready 
target for the bitter denunciation of well-meaning critics. 
They especially attempted the sabotage of his grandiose mu- 
ral, Man Crushed by the Machine, a humanistic work that 
linked him through Delacroix to the great Venetians, re- 
minding one forcefully of Tintoretto. 

This is the trouble with Watkins; he is a necromantic 
painter, whose familiarity with the Dead makes the good 
neighbors suspicious. Engrossed in his own pursuits, he does 
not try and emulate the white horses of the art galleries, 
forgets to take part in the hurried confabs and huddles from 
which new-fangled movements emerge. Watkins, nearing 
forty, has not had yet a one-man show. He works with the 
utmost hesitancy, destroys or hides most of his work, apolo- 
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gizing profusely for the bare dozen pictures that he dares 
at all show. 

This humility is of course born of pride; but it is true 
also that all his paintings may be said to be unfinished in 
as much as the life that permeates them makes them ever 
shifting; they will never become static, resign themselves to 
being a decorative scroll, or a self-contained volume. 

Whatever the actual subject matter, the permanent pres- 
ence in his pictures, the dramatic actor, is the atmosphere. 
It is the common denominator that links all things together. 
Its bulk measures space, it defines the shape by contact, and 
the movement by its own resistancy. In this painted world 
things never exist in themselves, as museum pieces in a show- 
case, but mixed and intermingled and related. The bodies 
Watkins depicts acquire a kind of elastic consistency, they 
are in the ectoplasm stage where shape is dependent on move- 
ment. His is a very complete world indeed where the credi- 
bility of movement strengthens in turn the idea of space and 
implies the existence of time. 

This peculiar philosophy too relative for sculpture, too 
didactic for music, is eminently suited to the medium of 
paint. Watkins shuns the sculpturesque definition of volume 
through black and white, suggests it through imperceptible 
transitions of value from color to color. The eye, meanwhile 
it absorbs the volume, never loses contact with the color 
sensation. 

However articulate his grammar, Watkins does not delight 
in it, but uses it soberly as a tool. The message he wishes 
to carry to the onlooker is not that of a good painter, but 
primarily that of a man of passion. The mood is as pre- 
eminent in his paintings as it is in lyric poetry. And it is this 
mood which grasps and disintegrates the subject to serve its 
own human aim as completely, but more beautifully, as the 
impressionistic light did immolate the subject to scientific 
superstition. In his “Blues” the negro is recreated from 
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within, endowed with a syncopated body, the whole dark 
scheme being miraculously suggested by cream and buff and 
white. In another paradox, “A Lady Holding Flowers”, a 
daemonic mood transforms a Victorian bodice and bouquet 
into the repellent spikes of some tropical fish. Or he tackles 
the problem of man in relation to the universe in his “‘Boy” 
so studious, dwarfed by a hypertrophied background as is 
a Chinese sage by a towering abyss. 

Few terms of the aesthetic jargon in vogue could fit at all 
a description of Watkins’ paintings, so removed are his aims 
and means from the orthodox modern path. The good artist 
of today builds up with paint an organism with members as 
carefully interjoined as are the cogs of a machine. His naive 
assumption being that such a body will somehow suscitate 
its own soul. But the miracle more often fails to happen 
and the picture remains a most complete corpse. Watkins 
uses an opposite method, somehow more sound in its incep- 
tion. He builds up a spiritual core which when strong enough 
accretes its own body. This metaphysical quality of his work 
has repelled most of the critics who spoke of him. They 
pointed to the fact that he was not an architectural painter, 
and thus unfit for murals. Watkins is certainly not a fresco 
painter, yet he proved himself a mural painter of the first 
order both in the panel shown with such negative success at 
the Museum of Modern Art, and in the huge godly Hand 
that he still keeps in his studio. His mature philosophy, even 
though embodied into quasi-impalpable modulations of 
color, could give any wall an architectural strength un- 
equalled by all the make-believe robots of his more “con- 
structive” colleagues. 


Icarus in November 


Icare est chut ici, le jeune audacieux. 
Phillippe Desportes. 


Alec B. Stevenson 


THERE is a moment blind with light, split by the hum 
Of something struck and shaken otherwhere, 

And if breath’s pausing stills the heartbeat and the dumb 
Wet trees clutch every leaf, then on the air 

Will blow slow, small and keen, and faster, greater, higher, 
The hissing whoop of wind through timeless wings 

A thuttering drumbeat round a cold immortal fire 
Half-muffling such a cruel cry as brings 
Fear to the lonely soul’s imaginings. 

A crescent wailing—and the little heart inclined 

Hears Icarus, and how the chill gale moans behind. 


Who said, O Sun to Icarus that he must fly 
Or fall who dropped on this green wave at last? 
Who fed him bitter aether from the tenuous sky 
Whirled in his winged mind all that is past 
And pointed four directions to his stumbling soul? 
Quibbled the whence how where when who and what 
Till golden antlers blossomed and the Tree was whole 
And Dian poised, and Icarus forgot 
What Icarus had been and what had not, 
And searching lost the hope that Icarus designed 
And, seeing, never saw that Icarus was blind. 
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O Icarus is fallen, alabaster foam 
Hangs stilly, still, Jcare est chut ici. 
White tangent to the green wave’s arc he’s shotten home 
Man-bird, sky-arrow to the unriddling sea, 
Who was so questing, still unsated, lost to act, 
Quartered the zig-zag sky for beauty’s use, 
Swooped, soared, sailed, wheeled, and turned and sudden 
stooped on fact 
Or use’s beauty or the keen mind’s loose 
Hot ions streaming in a fluent sluice, 
Heedless that Icarus must fall against the wind 
Kchoing, ever falling in the hollow mind. 


Sun of my night, lamp of my not uncertain void, 
Here Icarus is fallen, here he lies. 
O fallen Icarus, whose fleshly eyes alloyed 
The fire and solar gold and still are eyes, 
Give me some manner back the brain, the hardiness! 
If Icarus is fallen, once he flew; 
Hard-taloned on the sunward wrist he scorned the jess, 
Pressed on his quarry in aethereal blue. 
Icare est chut ici, and still he knew 
Less where the heron went than what he hoped to find 
And more the cloven hoof-print than the frightened hind. 


A Bright Particular Faith 
A. D. 1700 


Katherine Anne Porter 


IN HER sixteenth year of marriage, Abigail, wife of Cotton 
Mather, the brilliant and celebrated Boston minister, mis- 
carried of her eleventh child. Her physicians pronounced it 
a false conception. Mather at once observed a day of humili- 
ation in his study, inquiring of his soul if he had ever trou- 
bled the Church with any false conceptions of doctrine, that 
this calamity should be visited upon him. 

Abigail was dangerously ill, and her husband set aside a 
day of fasting and prayer for her. But he was cold in his 
devotions and it occurred to him sadly that a man cannot 
believe what he will, when he will. He reassured himself by 
saying that he feared her death so terribly he could not pray 
for her life. He brooded at length on the inconveniences of 
a motherless family—five of their children had survived— 
the coming perils of his own wifeless state, and in his brood- 
ing he was buffeted with impure thoughts, his mind dwelling 
with persistent carnality on Abigail. He was disconcerted 
and ashamed, gave it up, and set another day for fasting, 
by way of cleansing his imagination of Abigail the woman 
before he should pray for Abigail the soul. 

He knelt by her bedside with his children present, and 
there, he records in his diary, he felt the rays of a particular 
faith, a definite belief that she would recover. Later he re- 
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turned to his study, and this particular faith was intensified 
by intimate assurances from Heaven that she would not die 
at present. He resolved, in writing, that if the Lord would 
spare his Good Thing he would be wise and chaste and holy 
in his conversation with her ever afterward. He hastened to 
tell Abigail the happy news that she was to be spared to him. 

She grew worse immediately. On the next Sunday she 
appeared to be dying, and the physician was sent for out of 
the public assembly. Mather’s faith suffered a shock, but 
the fit passed over. 

That evening he went to bed and slept soundly, but they 
called him up at midnight, saying her hour was near. He 
sat praying the rest of the night. Next morning he felt confi- 
dent his prayers were being heard, for Abigail still breathed. 
He set himself now to wrestle in earnest, and his wife’s death- 
bed was transformed into a battlefield where Mather fought 
another of his distinguished engagements with God. 

Terrible complications set in: fever, shivering fits, saliva- 
tion; and Abigail lay silent, neither living nor dying. Mather 
saw that one fast would not do, and he devoted three days 
to her cause. On a Tuesday he prayed for her again, but his 
mind wandered off to other affairs, and having established 
the precious necessary mood of intimacy with God he took 
advantage of it to pray for the political situation in England. 
His old enemy, Joseph Dudley, head of a powerful party 
entirely opposed to Mather, had recently been made Gover- 
nor, and Mather rightly feared the outcome. It proved, he 
admitted, a day of no great enjoyments. 

As if to rebuke his straying thoughts, Abigail grew worse 
the following day, and fell into a heavy coma. This was a 
severe trial, but Mather reflected that he held out under it 
stoutly, which would in time make the certain blessing the 
more blessed. He prepared several petitions to be presented 
to Queen Anne, and devoted another day to Abigail, praying 
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meanwhile for strength to preach before the new Governor 
the next morning. He was writing and sending complaints 
against Dudley secretly to England, but he planned to gain 
Dudley’s friendship to all appearances; and God, Who in- 
spired him in his campaign, would not, he hoped, allow his 
plan to fail. 

On this day of prayer his familiar shining angel appeared: 
that baroque being who brought, on several occasions, the 
most consoling messages of encouragement: and assured him 
that Abigail would not die; further, that the Mather Family 
should enjoy some particular glory because of this sad ex- 
perience. He opened his psalm book and sang, and the pages 
fell open of themselves infallibly renewing the promises he 
had wrested from God. This heartened him so much, he 
preached with amazing vigor and success before Dudley. He 
described a good man to the Governor and the congregation, 
with a wealth of adroit touches which formed a flattering but 
fairly recognizable portrait of Dudley himself... . 

Abigail sank lower into darkness; no prayer and no human 
hand could raise her. Mather wrote in his diary that her 
death was evil enough, but he in it dreaded most of all the 
blow to his particular faith, a defeat too personal for him 
to endure. A note of arrogance crept into his prayers: he 
demanded the life of Abigail as proof of his own ambassa- 
dorship between heaven and earth. His wife would not flatter 
his hopes. She contented herself with thanking him for his 
courtesy and attention, and told him she was grateful for his 
goodness to her when she was no longer of any service to him. 

In the sixth week Mather observed another fast for Abigail, 
and against the small-pox, and in behalf of New England 
now going to war against the French. Abigail took a turn 
for the worse, an extreme suffering came upon her; he knelt 
by her to watch her die. She rallied and her husband kept 
his seventh fast for her. He was almost wearied out and half 
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defeated. For the first time, he verbally offered her to the 
Lord and submitted to all the sorrowful consequences of her 
death. When he rose from his knees he felt certain that she 
would live. 

His mind at rest for the moment, he prepared the sermon 
he had preached for Dudley, and gave it to be printed and 
distributed. He also tossed off a little sermon on Sins of 
Omission, and certain members of his congregation had it 
published. 

Abigail lay quietly. She could not die and she would not 
try to live. The physicians pronounced her illness mortal. 
Mather kept a vigil for her. He lay on the floor and wept, 
so thinly clothed that the hard floor hurt his tender bones 
and he complained of this as he cried to God to spare him 
Abigail. This time, as if his suffering bones had touched 
divine compassion, Abigail rallied a little. He renewed his 
supplications. She failed again. Once more he was called out 
of his sleep: “I am kept up all night that I may see her die, 
and therewith the terrible death of my prayer and faith.” 
Yet, when again he attempted to resign her, some spark of 
hope refused to be quenched and he comforted himself with 
the thought that God had sent this affliction upon Abigail for 
the express purpose of trying his own faith. 

On a Sunday towards the end of August, after preaching 
and praying in the morning, he was sitting alone in his house 
when he received a ghostly intimation that Heaven would 
speak to him in a very familiar manner, if he would wait in 
a suitable posture. A voice said to him: “Go into your great 
Chamber and I will speak with you.” 

He went in and cast himself upon the floor, far away from 
the noisy children, away from the speechless Abigail. He 
wept exorbitantly and confessed his own loathsomeness: he 
was worthy only to be thunder-struck into dust and ashes. 
After a short period of self-torture, the ritualistic frenzy 
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came, his tears poured in a flood upon the floor, and he talked 
aloud in a broken voice: 

“And now my Father is going to tell, what he will do for 
me; my Father loves me, and will fill me with his love, and 
will bring me to everlasting life. My Father will make me a 
Chosen Vessel, to do good in the world. My Father will yet 
use me to glorify his Christ, and my Opportunities, my pre- 
cious Opportunities to do so, shall be after a most astonish- 
ing manner continued and multiplied. Particularly, my trea- 
tise of, THE TRIUMPHS OF CHRISTIANITY, my Father 
will send his holy angels to look after it, and it shall not be 
lost.” (This manuscript had been mysteriously misplaced 
and it was causing him great distress.) “The condition of my 
dear Consort, my Father will give me to see his wonderful 
favor in it. My Father will be a Father to my children, too: 
He will provide for them, and they shall every one of them 
serve Him throughout the ages.” 

He rose calm and refreshed, with a heavenly impression 
upon his soul. 

A public day of prayer relieved him momentarily from 
the duty of keeping a private one; he kept a day of thanks- 
giving instead, because Abigail still lingered, after fourteen 
weeks. The day before this thanksgiving, Abigail had sunk 
into apathy and seemed again to be dying. Still, he kept his 
day, and resolutely thanked God for all; and his faith that 
she would live revived once more. 

August and September passed, and Abigail kept to her 
bed, with alternations of energy and collapse. Mather began 
to be troubled by a recurrent thought. Maybe he had been 
inattentive to the precise meaning of that particular faith he 
had cherished in the matter. He now persuaded himself that 
her many crises had passed immediately after each day of 
prayer he offered for her; and it came to him that the Lord 
was keeping her with them to test their prayer and faith with 
patience and to teach them resignation. “It may be, after the 
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Lord has given me demonstrations, of his being loth to deny 
me anything that I importunately ask of Him, and therefore 
doth one month after another delay the thing I fear: yet I 
must at last encounter the Death which I have deprecated, 
when both my wife and I shall be better prepared for it.” 

He doubted that he had rightly interpreted the messages 
he had received. He had believed that God meant in the end 
to do him the enormous favor of restoring Abigail. It now 
occurred to him that this may have been a hasty, a short- 
sighted conclusion. Maybe, in a word, it was better that 
Abigail should die: “The Lord may have blessings in store 
for me, and my poor Family, beyond anything I can at pres- 
ent imagine, or indeed, would be willing to imagine.” 

Abigail’s sickness prevented him from accepting an impor- 
tant invitation to preach out of town. He accepted this rebuke 
from Heaven with a number of useful reflections. He was 
not altogether forsaken, he assured himself: several towns 
invited him later, and he was able to fill his engagements 
with great success. In the first part of October he conducted 
a public fast at South Church, and wrestled with the Lord in 
prayer for near two hours together. He noted that by some 
particular dispensation of Providence he was much in de- 
mand for such occasions. 

Abigail had lain for twenty weeks. She was now an uncom- 
plaining shadow but still she could not die. Symptoms of 
tuberculosis set in. Mather kept another vigil for her. He was 
so tired he could not keep awake. Disheartened, he left the 
case with God, and opened his grandfather Richard Mather’s 
Bay Psalmbook to sing a verse or two. The pages fell open 
at the lines: 


“And there was not among their tribes 
A feeble person told.” 


“Tord,” he thought, “This won’t be fulfilled until the resur- 
rection of the dead. The tribes of the raised will not have 
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one feeble person among them!” It was an omen that Abigail 
must die. He said, “Lord, Thy will be done”, and slept. 

The next night, Abigail had a strange dream. A solemn 
man appeared in her chamber, accompanied by a woman so 
pitiably wretched and meagre that Abigail praised God she 
was not yet so badly off as this. The man proposed a remedy 
for her relief. For the terrible pain in her breast, he said, 
“Let them cut the warm wool from a living sheep, and apply 
it warm to the grieved pain. Next, for her salivation, take a 
tankard of spring water, and over the fire dissolve an agree- 
able quantity of mastics and of gum isinglass: drink this 
liquor now and then to strengthen the glands, which ought to 
have been done a great while ago.” 

Her principal physician saw no harm in trying this rem- 
edy. To the surprise of everyone, she rose in a few days from 
her bed, and came into her husband’s study, where they knelt 
and prayed together. For a time she improved and Mather 
turned with relief to his interrupted literary activities. The 
first copies of his masterpiece, the Magnalia Christi Ameri- 
cana, had lately come over from England, and the sight of it 
consoled and repaid him for all his long privations. 

In November, Abigail took once more to her bed. A serious 
epidemic of small-pox had broken out in Boston. Mather 
wrote a pamphlet for the comfort of plague sufferers, and 
distributed it himself. Immune as he was, from a mild attack 
of small-pox in his youth, he visited constantly in the foul- 
smelling sealed chambers of the sick, and carried the con- 
tagion home to his children. 

Little Nibby came down, and then young Increase, then 
Nancy, and their nurse. The house was in dreadful disorder, 
and Mather in desperation essayed a day of fasting as a cure 
for all. Closing himself in, he tried to escape the confusion 
of drugs and disease. It was not to be. His study was the 
warmest and most comfortable room in the house, and the 
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winter cold could not be kept out of the drafty nursery. With 
a groan he surrendered his refuge to the children. 

“God sanctifies this to me, to humble me,” he wrote in his 
diary, “for not serving Him as I should have done in my 
study: which provokes Him to chase me out of it.” 

Warm and sheltered by three thousand books, the children 
lay blinded and sore and wretched. They cried for their 
mother who did not answer, being now shielded in indiffer- 
ence to this world. They cried for relief and comfort from 
their father, and the harassed man came a dozen times a day 
to pray with them. Freely and fervently and anxiously on 
each occasion he implored God to take them all if it pleased 
His will. They began to recover. 

Abigail’s sudden decline had been a shock, and Mather 
was stricken with tenderness for her. He spent most of his 
time in her room, praying for her “as agreeably” as he could. 
He no longer measured his strength against the determined 
assault of death, but prepared her for the end. He would 
entertain her for hours at a time with descriptions of heaven, 
assuring her that she would most certainly go there. She 
made no further resistance, and on Tuesday, the first of 
December, 1701, the agony set in, there could be no doubt 
of it this time. 

Mather wrote: “The desire of my eyes is this day to be 
taken from me.” She remained conscious, prayed a little, 
said she was happy to die. Her husband at this late moment 
was touched with a painful doubt: he implored her to tell 
him faithfully what fault she had seen in him that she might 
have wished away. He could not let her go without asking 
what she had really thought of him. He had never inquired 
before. Abigail did not fail him. She answered that she had 
not seen any fault in him: “and that God had made his con- 
versation exceedingly serviceable to her, to bring her nearer 
to Himself.” 

This perfectly reserved answer satisfied him for the pres- 
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ent, but he wondered at it afterward, he said. Two hours 
before her death he knelt by her and took her hands, and 
made a ceremony of relinquishment: “With her then in my 
hands, I solemnly and sincerely gave her up to the Lord: 
and in token of my real resignation, I gently put her out of 
my hands, and laid away a most lovely hand, resolving that 
I would never touch it any more.” 

Abigail submitted, and though she had called for him 
often before she did not ask for him again. Years after he 
evoked and re-wrote this scene many times, with a great ap- 
preciation of its dramatic rightness, and a pleased sense of 
his own handsome part in it. Abigail had been a good habit 
with him, the harmless solvent of his carnal needs, a shield 
against sin, the Good Thing given from the Lord. It was fit- 
ting that he should be prostrated by her loss, and he was 
prostrated for several hours. She spoke her last words to her 
father, ““Heaven, heaven will make amends for all.” 

Mather wrote in his diary: “She lived with me, just as 
many years as she had lived in the world before she came 
to me, with an addition of the seven months wherein her 
dying languishments were taking her from me”: thus did the 
clock in his brain tick away time: “When I had been married 
to her just sixteen years. . . . God began to take her from 
me. I said then to my father, ‘I seem to feel in my mind, the 
bodings of a dark cloud hanging over my family.’ The cloud 
came on, and now, see what was in it!” 


On the Friday following Abigail was given a very hon- 
orable funeral. It was socially as distinguished as the wed- 
ding had been: which Mather described as the most famous 
wedding ever seen in that part of the world. Mather set him- 
self the task of glorifying Christ in his affliction, and dis- 
tributed certain of his religious pamphlets among the 
hundred friends who had taken turns in watching at the bed- 
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side. To each copy he attached a poem he had written for the 
occasion. 

He fasted and prayed the day after the funeral. Five days 
later he preached a sermon about the prophet Ezekiel’s wife. 
He was touched with a wonderful demonstration from the 
Lord of the love his congregation bore him. The people were 
planning to build a costly tomb for Abigail and her five 
children . 

Now he had time to pause and reflect. He perceived that 
the astonishing sting in his wife’s death was the miscarriage 
of his particular faith. That was the intolerable affront that 
wiped out his personal grief. He tried to arrange his mem- 
ories of her. There is very little of Abigail in his diary. She 
sits perpetually in shadow, hands folded over her enlarging 
womb. There is very little record of her in the social life of 
the times, though she was beautiful, wealthy, and of good 
family. She went very seldom with him to the many dinners 
given in the houses of their friends. Other women attended; 
even Hannah Sewall, who bore fourteen children, and yet 
had time and energy to visit about with her husband, to take 
trips to the country to eat cherries and raspberries, to assist 
at births, or special meetings and fasts. Rarely Abigail. 

Mather made no comment during her lifetime on her tem- 
perament, nor hint of her personal appearance beyond a 
generalised reference to her beauty, and coy hints as to the 
carnal charms of her person. After her death, he gradually 
realized her as a separate personality, and, released from 
the necessity for restraint, he freed his long-bound thoughts 
from this marriage as death had freed his body. Almost 
overnight, he became a relieved and thankful widower. 

He saw clearly that his deepest prayers had been truly 
answered. If Abigail had lived, she must have continued an 
invalid, in continual languor and weakness and sorrow. He 
could not help commending himself for having endured so 
cheerfully all the fatigues of her long suffering; indeed she 
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had praised him herself, in an oblique way: “I shall make 
you all weary,” she said, during her last days, and added 
at once, knowing her husband must instantly take everything 
to himself, “I don’t mean you, Mr. Mather!” He remembered 
this now with self-congratulations. He reflected that his own 
health must have suffered if he had run the venture of sleep- 
ing with her: undoubtedly he would have gone into a con- 
sumption, and the children, thus deprived of their main 
parent, would have received bad educations. His imagination 
ran footloose: then, too, she was of a melancholy temper. 
She had wept for months when her father married a sec- 
ond time, though the marriage was a desirable one. Her 
youngest brother, carrying several hundred pounds of 
Mather’s money, had fallen into the hands of the French; she 
had been inconsolable, not for the money but for her brother. 
Her second and favorite brother had gone to London, sick, 
hoping to work a cure by the sea-voyage; he came to say 
goodbye to her, and she bade him farewell quietly enough, 
but after he was gone “she broke out in a more than ordinary 
passion and agony and said, that she desired God would 
never let her live to hear of the death of that young man!” 
The brother had died, and everyone had been at great pains 
to conceal the event from her. Mather recalled too that her 
elder brother was “a profane and sottish fellow”, a disgrace 
to his family. She died without knowing this. If she had lived 
to learn these things, manifestly his own position would have 
been insupportable. 

He sat day after day with gathering thankfulness review- 
ing all the probabilities of his misfortune if Abigail had not 
died. The assured permanence of her absence was a blessing, 
even though tendered in such a disconcerting form. Little by 
little the idea grew within him that death and Abigail had 
been secretly, firmly allied against him. He perceived with 
astonishment that he had not fought the will of God, but her 
will, in her death. She had defeated him, had over-ruled his 
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prayers with her own. Chagrin changed to definite resent- 
ment. He repented of his prayers for her life, his resentment 
included her very family to whom he felt himself still bound 
by the tenuous threads of this dissolved marriage. He had 
always hated them, and they hated him; and this hatred was 
never softened in that generation. He decided almost at once 
to marry again. He had, in fact, several months before 
Abigail’s death, noticed with intense wishfulness a witty and 
light-hearted young Gentlewoman whom he now hoped to 
make the second Mrs. Mather . . . 


Children are the most embarrassingly observant of all ani- 
mals. Nancy, having fallen about this time into convulsions 
and a malignant fever, lay speechless all one day. Her father 
fasted, and made a prayer resigning the child, and prayed 
for an easy and speedy death for her. In the evening she sud- 
denly revived and remarked with some spirit: “I heard my 
father give me away today, but I shall not die this time, for 


all that!” 


Six Poems 


Alexander Blok 
(Translated by Gareth Endor) 


ON THE ISLANDS 


THE columns newly white with snow, 
Yelagin Bridge and two red fires, 
An amorous woman’s voice, the scrape 
Of sand, the snorting of the horse. 


Two shadows mingled in a kiss 

Fly with the lap-robe of the sleigh, 
But neither stirred nor jealous am I— 
With my captive of today. 


Yes, there’s a somber satisfaction 
In that love will pass like snow. 
Oh, must we, must we always vow 
The faithfulness of long ago? 


No, these are not my first caresses, 
And in my strict exactitude 

I play no longer at humility 

And exact no servitude. 


No, geometrically I compute 

In silence the recurring miles, 

Bridges, belfry, sharpness of the wind, 
The stillness of the level isles. 
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I plan this rite: it will be easy to 
Arrange the bear-rug from below, 
And seize the slender form—all under cover 


Of the darkness and the snow— 


And to remember narrow little shoes 
Enamored in the fur’s cool sward. . . . 
For in no duel will my breast confront 
A rival’s angry sword. .. . 


For in anxiety with candles lit 

No mother waits her at the door. . . . 
For no poor husband in his shuttered room 
Will waste for jealousy of her. .. . 


A YOUNG GIRL SANG 


A young girl sang in the choir at church 
Of all the ships gone forth to sea, 

Of all grown weary in foreign lands, 
Of all that had forgotten joy. 


So her voice sang, flying up to the dome; 

And a ray of sun on her shoulder shone white, 
And all, from the darkness, listened and watched 
How the white dress sang in the ray of light. 


And to all it seemed that joy there would be, 
That the ships in quiet havens were safe, 
That the weary ones in foreign lands 

Had won for themselves a shining life. 


And the voice was sweet and the ray was pure, 
And only, high up near the altar screen, 

One child, initiate, was weeping: 

That no one would ever come back again. 
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What on the earth is higher 
Than attics full of light? 
Chimneys, gables of saloons 


All in sight. 


The way to them is simple, 
And from today for what? 
See! in her alone existed. . . . 
See! the door is shut. .. . 


And she—she does not hear me; 
Hears me, does not look; 

Silent, still, she breathes not; 
Pale, she does not speak. 


No longer asks for gruel. . . . 
Wind whistles in the wall. 
How sweet it is to hear it, 
The flute-song of the gale! 


Wind, 0 snowy north-wind, 
Friend in joy and grief! 
Give a fan of frost-work 
To my fair young wife! 


Give her raiment radiant, 
White, like you! 

Scatter on her bedstead 
Flowers of the snow! 


You to me have given 
Sorrow, snow and clouds. . . . 


Give to her your moonstones, 
Diamonds and beads! 
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That she lie appareled 

Like the snow in white! 

That I may gaze upon her 
With accustomed greed! .. . 


Softer sing, o north-wind, 
Through the snowy groove, 
That my bride may slumber 
In her icy grave! 


Let not, that she wake not, 
Any rafter sound... . 
So she may not frighten 
Her poor, belovéd friend. 


IN THE MURK OF EVENING 


In the murk of evening there comes flying down, 


Through the shifting flames, through the gale, 
A wingéd angel from the leaves of the Koran, 
Upon my ashen soul. 


The mind is full of dull malingerings; 
The soul mounts, fresh and strong. . . . 
There is a rumor of innumerable wings, 
A faint, mysterious song. 


ASSUMPTION 
They have laid her swaddled body 


In the green unaging wood. 
By pain grown young, it wears again 


The beauty of her motherhood. 


No longer radiant with noise and light, 
Touched, the Archangel bends 
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And places for the final time 
White flowers in the stiffened hands. 


The distant peaks in gold reflect 
The sunset’s folding wings, 

And above the misty valley stand 
The three departed kings, 


Summoned as in days long vanished by 
Another, later star; 

And from the hills the age-worn shepherds 
Drive their flocks in as of yore. 


And darkness, guard of the eternal quiet 
Of the valley, slowly falls, 

And glimmer between dusk and star 
Unnumbered aureoles. 


And in the high ravines the rivulets 
Run loud, the almond flourishes, 
And by the open coffin the funereal Angel 


Stands staring into space. 


DREAM 


I dreamt: in the ancient sepulchre buried 
We lie; and life above us roves 

Ever louder, ever more raucous, 

And the last day arrives, 


Dawns the morning of the Resurrection, 

The trumpet sounds afar. 

Above us—the ruddy stones and the beaten 
Iron of the sepulchre. 
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From smoky distances He comes: 
About Him angels with their swords: 
Such as we have read of—unbelieving, 
Bored by the written words. 


Beneath the arc of the same vault 
Lies too my quiet wife; 

Cares not for freedom, does not wish 
To rise again to life. . 


And at my side my mother whispers: 
“Son, in your lifetime strong were you: 
Press harder with your hand the vault, 
And the stone will roll away.” 


‘“‘No, mother. Stifled in the grave, 
My former strength is gone. 
Pray, both of you, and ask 

That an angel move the stone.” 
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An English Letter 


Peter Quennell 


THERE is something to be said for nationalism in literature. The 
Frenchman, who returns to Paris after a long interval spent abroad, 
must, I imagine—notwithstanding the curious anxiety that so many 
Frenchmen now display to take on un-French characteristics—find 
a certain reminiscent satisfaction in the definiteness and neatness of 
the literary landscape. Such and such new writers have begun to 
emerge; such and such a clique has been recently formed, has pub- 
lished a manifesto or a monthly review, and such and such squab- 
bles have resulted. This air of activity, no doubt, is to a very large 
extent superficial; a nucleus of real achievement is often surrounded 
by a very great deal of noise. The fact remains that the Who’s Who 
of modern art, as drawn up by different sections of the public and 
constantly revised by changes of taste, is always available upon 
enquiry. Paris is apt to suggest a masonic gathering where half the 
audience wear large and impressive badges. 

Now, in England, we are self-conscious about badge-wearing. One 
of the difficulties of describing English life, or attempting to chron- 
icle the progress of English letters, is what, for lack of a more 
comprehensive phrase, must be written down as our centrifugal 
tendency. To state the situation at its very simplest—a French 
writer, who has managed to make his name, even though he was 
born in the depth of the provinces, usually drifts to Paris on the 
tide of celebrity and continues to live and work there in full view. 
An English writer takes exactly the opposite course; no sooner has 
he scored his first success than he leaves England like a seed that 
leaves the tree. He is next heard of, either wandering in tropical 
latitudes, from which he returns with an odd handful of flowers and 
fruit, or established on the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

Thus, London is in no sense a focus of literature. Lawrence, 
Huxley, Joyce—to mention, regardless of their comparative im- 
portance, only a few well-known names—do not belong to London, 
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or for that matter to England, as French writers of equivalent 
standing beleng to Paris. In Lawrence’s novels, one finds a ground- 
work of his early provincial experiences, thickly overlaid and 
encrusted by impressions gathered from Germany, Italy, Mexico and 
the Antipodes. Ulysses, under the microscope, may prove—at any 
rate, in style—to be one of the most “English”, as it is also one of 
the most “literary”, of books; yet its author has never lived in 
England and is nowadays as much a stranger to the Dublin he 
used to know (then, of course, part of the British Isles) as George 
Moore, before his death, to modern Paris. 

London, nevertheless, has one feature just now in common with 
Paris and, I suppose, New York. We seem to be living in an 
interregnum—during the uneasy but, at the present moment, not 
wholly uncomfortable inter-space that divides two great periods of 
the world’s history. What next?—and there is nobody to give an 
answer. An artist may subscribe, in theory at least, to the doctrines 
of Communism; he may announce, like a Surrealist painter whom 
I met not long ago, that, although personally he does not hope to 
flourish in a Communist state of society, he would prefer extinction 
under Communism to survival under a Capitalist dispensation; but, 
in practice, he can only sit and wait . . . Unless, of course, he 
veers to Catholicism or Fascism. British Fascism is still in a rudi- 
mentary and slightly comic stage of development, as represented by 
the exuberant posturings of Sir Oswald Mosley; the English Com- 
munist Party is comparatively weak. The average intellectual of 
bourgeois origin—except for John Strachey, we have few intellectual 
Communists—with an occasional muttered apostrophe to the ap- 
proaching tempest, like Candide continues to cultivate his literary 
flower-beds. 

This may, or may not, be a sensible line. When a writer, on the 
other hand, as for instance those much talked-of young poets, 
Stephen Spender and W. H. Auden, announces his conversion to the 
Marxian faith, the effect is not infrequently a trifle awkward. New 
Signatures and New Country, both volumes (published by Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf) in which the verse and prose of Auden, 
Spender, Day Lewis and others have recently appeared, are tinged, 
rather patchily and spottily, with the new shade of ideological red, 
yet fail to carry it off with much conviction. I mean that the beliefs 
they express seem somewhat external, somewhat too obviously, even 
mechanically, superimposed on a basis of Oxford-and-public-school 
middle-class culture. These young writers know as little of the 
proletariat, and have as little experience of the class-struggle, as 
they are deeply versed in the traditions it is to supersede. 

Not that Auden and Spender are interesting solely from the 
political point of view. Each of them has produced enough verse 
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to show that he is a poet of considerable originality. I differ from 
critics probably more competent than myself in thinking that neither 
poet has yet found his true level, for Spender’s last book of poems 
seemed to me, on the whole, a rather diffuse and exclamatory, though 
undoubtedly bold and refreshing, production, full of weak lines and 
failures in music; while The Orators is a brilliant trial-flight which 
skims, bumps and soars with equal bravado. Still, they are not 
afraid to write and publish. Not for them, that paralysing poetic 
diffidence which is characteristic of so many modern writers. Be- 
tween the last volumes of Georgian Poetry and the work of poets 
busy today has fallen the shadow of T. S. Eliot. I yield to none in 
my admiration of Eliot’s achievement; but one must admit that his 
influence on English literature has been of a restrictive, if not actu- 
ally sterilising, kind. After the throaty Elizabethanisms of post-War 
verse, the honeyed warblings of Shanks, Blunden, Davies and 
Nichols, it was very proper that poets should learn to hold their 
peace, that Eliot should lead youth into the desert. But it is now 
time that a few bronzed and exhausted survivors began to reappear 
from the waterless expanses of The Waste Land... . 

Turning to prose, one notices the same gap separating young and 
middle-aged. The latter, novelists and critics alike, seem one and all 
to have paused, to have reached individually some sort of stylistic 
or intellectual impasse, which they are at a loss how to circumvent 
or put behind them. Lawrence solved an insoluble problem by dy- 
ing. It is curious, by the way, how little direct influence upon his 
generation Lawrence has been able to exert. For everything about 
him could be imitated, except his vitality; and it was just that 
marvelous fund of life, rather than his perfervid and muddled 
dogma, which gives his novels and stories their real hold. Remove 
his vitality, and Lawrence’s collected works are the outpourings of 
a wrong-headed, loose-thinking, sadly perplexed and tormented re- 
ligious revivalist, such as every age produces from time to time. It 
is the unconquerable, unseizable vital energy that no admirer can 
reproduce in his own work; the mouthings, the gesticulations are 
those of Lawrence, but the voice is the voice of a ventriloquist’s doll. 

Lawrence’s influence did not improve Point Counter Point. Now 
that Lawrence has disappeared, it is difficult to say what will become 
of Aldous Huxley. A rumour I have been unable to verify and 
believe to be unfounded, but which keeps cropping up with curious 
persistence, has it that Huxley will soon announce his conversion 
to the Catholic Church. It is significant, I think, of the extreme 
vagueness surrounding the intellectual position of some of our 
better-known English writers, that such a rumour should in the 
first place have got about. The gulf of Catholicism always yawns, 
a very present refuge in time of trouble, and it is not to be won- 
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dered at that so many young men, as they feel the ground grow 
slippery under their feet, should take the advice of a Jesuit school- 
man and boldly slide. 

Last of all, a word on the subject of Wyndham Lewis. The con- 
torted and elaborate diffuseness, characteristic of most of his recent 
books, for the moment at any rate has somewhat worn down the 
patience of his circle of faithful readers, just as it has worn out, 
incidentally, a succession of publishers. He has changed publishers 
several times since the appearance of The Doom of Youth, against 
which an injunction was obtained in the law-courts by an angry 
victim, and he now makes his début with Messrs. Faber and Faber 
in a volume, apparently a series of connected poems, entitled One- 
Way Song. No doubt, the question why Lewis with such gifts— 
energy, insight and an almost poetic imagination: energy his bit- 
terest opponent could not deny him—has not turned them to more 
startling account, can only be solved by an analysis of his per- 
sonality, but I believe it has also something to do with his period. 
It is the absence both of support and real opposition, the fact that 
he is battling in the void—shadow-boxing with the creatures of his 
own brain—that gives his methods their peculiar floundering 
wildness. 


French Letter 


René Daumal 
Paris, Late Summer, 1933. 


WE TAKE our vacation seriously here. When in August Paris is 
overrun by provincials and foreigners, and presents that unwonted 
spectacle already described by Mallarmé,’ public expressions of 
thought cease, or at least dwindle to a murmur. Two or three eccen- 
trics remain in Paris, on the fifteenth of August, and speak of it 
as they would of the Matto-Grosso or the Australian Bush. 

1 Mallarmé—La Derniére Mode, publié par S. A. Rhodes, New York, 1933. 
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It would be bad taste to appear in public in Paris at this time 
of year. Therefore, no theatre. To be sure, the Comédie Frangaise 
continues to have a full house, as do those theatres where the foolish 
traditions of comédie-bouffe and Parisian vaudeville are kept alive. 
But it is sober young persons from the provinces who come to see 
Britannicus, and country boys, out for a good time, have doubtless 
made a success for Joseph est un Cochon. Between the two, of course, 
one finds something for every palate. As for the unhappy Parisians 
who are kept in town by business, when they’re not drinking they’re 
at the movies: where they can’t be seen and get more intoxicated. 
After all, the theatre here is rarely anything but an after-dinner 
distraction, or a chance to show off one’s fine clothes. It’s bad taste 
to think in public. There is something obscene about thinking. 

Frenchmen prefer the solitary pleasure of reading, and a few of 
them add to this the joy of judging, of criticising, and sometimes 
even of getting really worked up. Even in vacation time we take 
literature seriously. We took books along with us on our trips. It 
was necessary, lest the trunks be too heavy, to choose from among 
the books of the year. And so began the judging and sorting. From 
this selection the first few opinions are sketched on the guiding cur- 
rents of literary production, and thus unofficially are prepared the 
pen duels of next winter. 

I don’t know just what people carried off in their bags. Certainly 
they took Les Louwps by Guy-Mazeline because it won the Prix Gon- 
court, and the Voyage aw bout de la Nuit by Céline because it 
should have won it. Each year, of course, one of the big successes 
is the book-which-should-have-won-the-Prix-Goncourt. This time at 
least the success was deserved. But I suppose the vacationists were 
disappointed. Its all too long recital of autobiographical fragments 
connected by an equally vague fiction, is not very conducive to re- 
pose. It concerns itself too much with certain of the fundamental 
indecencies of human nature; in war and in peace it shows us things 
and people which are really too unhappily true to life. 

In case, one day, I should take it into my head to read, I am 
saving one of Marcel Jouhandeau’s most recent books, Tite-le-Long. 
I know—or I guess—what to expect, for Jouhandeau has long fami- 
liarized me with the inward violence of his characters, those living 
myths in which are joined the fantastic and the real. 

Among the books which will make at least their little mark, there 
is La Condition Humaine by André Malraux, which continues, after 
an interval of a few years, his Conquérants: a man, lonely and full 
of doubts, whom it would be too easy to label “fierce individualist”, 
trying to live on in the midst of that physical and moral cyclone of 
the Chinese revolution. 
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The cults of the supernatural, of mysticism and of the Orient, 
mild though their triumphs are, continue to take their toll. From 
time to time, however, a bright, authentic light shines forth. As, for 
example, that beautiful and vigorous Thibetan poem which G. Ch. 
Toussaint has just translated and published. For once a book of 
which one cannot easily say, “What of it?”; a sacred book. A new 
review, Hermés, seeks by “‘l’étude des mystiques et des poétiques 
comparées” to discover, so it seems, the common source of mystical 
and poetic revelations, occidental as well as oriental. Therein is pub- 
lished, to support the research, the “vision” of a christian mystic 
(Sister Hadewych), which, strangely, recalls rather the flamboyant 
precision of oriental revelations than the tearful effusions of the 
Imitation de Jésus Christ. 

Wearying, perhaps, of itself, and fearful lest it be overtaken by 
sleep and nonsense, French culture began and has continued to seek 
new blood through a rather more serious understanding of other 
countries. Several books on the United States (as, Roosevelt et son 
Amérique, by Bernard Fay) are happily beginning to break down 
the sorry clichés which have become planted in public opinion, and 
the jejeune remarks of a Duhamel. The Cahiers du Sud come out 
with a copious special number on the Elizabethan theatre, which is 
much talked of here, and which everybody is discovering, translat- 
ing, discussing; and theatre people, even, have finally come to the 
point of examining into the aims and methods of their art. But 
what will come of it? 

A few French writers are abroad. But almost none of them knows 
how to see and describe countries and people as they are. One 
exception: the poet Henri Michaux gives us Un Barbare en Asie, 
in which he completely does away with the cumbersome trappings of 
commonplaces, readings, prejudices and theories, which block the 
view of travelers, and speaks at last of a real Asia: for he sees her 
clearly with vision that has been purged by inner examination. He 
is going to visit the United States this winter. I have great hopes 
of what he will say when he gets back. 

There is also a militant literature which scarcely feels the repose 
of summer. But the violent and vital souls who, a few years ago, 
were gathering into groups, asserting themselves, producing noise, 
sparks and ashes, have now either been sidetracked or reduced to 
silence by other causes. They lie concealed, are quiet, they have laid 
down their pens, or are working in retirement. 

Yet the surréaliste group is still intent upon asserting its vitality. 
Born of burning investigations of the soul, its functions, its true 
workings and revolutionary réle, the group has been floundering 
about for years, at times heroically, trying to settle these questions. 
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But these men are almost the only ones who take up publicly the 
most disturbing problems, and who try to live as they think—par- 
ticularly in political action. Two issues of their review (Le Sur- 
réalisme au service de la Révolution) recently appeared, consisting 
of collections of poems by Tristan Tzara, Paul Eluard, André Bre- 
ton, Les Pieds dans le Plat by René Crevel, and, above all, André 
Breton’s Vases Communicants: a poignant poetical confession which 
tries, often clumsily and laboriously, to determine a synthesis of the 
philosophies of Hegel, Marx and Freud. 

Moreover, the political instability of the world sets difficult prob- 
lems for the so-called revolutionary writers. Hardly more than a 
year ago there burst upon us André Gide’s adherence to communisme. 
(Léon Pierre-Quint, in his André Gide, has described that mental 
progress, from the most deeply secret conflicts, to the most broadly 
human battles.) At the same time Romain Rolland was launching 
his appeals to intellectuals in behalf of the U.R.S.S. and the world 
revolution. Up to six months ago an increasingly strong current was 
drawing artists and writers (those, at least, who seek true values) 
toward communisme. And just recently two new reviews appeared 
on the scene: Commune and Avant-Poste, attempting to gather 
writers, artists and young philosophers in the revolutionary struggle 
—theoretical and practical, marxist and leninist. 

But few men resist the power of an accomplished fact. The over- 
whelming, absurd success of German fascism has resulted in dis- 
couraging those for whom the revolution was merely the hope of a 
romantic confusion followed by a comfortable earthly paradise. 
Those who are left will doubtless have to resign themselves for 
years to come to obscure and heart-breaking work. Perhaps, in spite 
of the prophetic appeals of Romain Rolland and Gide, revolutionary 
thought still needs to ripen. But many people, disappointed in their 
hopes and easy enthusiasms, are dropping the mask. Some, with no 
right, dancing attendance upon the unbridled individualists, no 
longer find anything unworthy in the attitude of a Panait Istrati 
who (in Nouvelles Litteraires) publicly reproaches Romain Rolland, 
the man who once rescued him and kept him alive, with allowing 
his mental activity to sink to such poor stuff as the world revolution. 
Others, more sincerely, and under various labels (néo-socialistes, 
jeunes-radicaux, etc.) are preparing (in reviews such as Notre 
Temps) the working out of a French fascism. They can’t help having 
some success, in the present state of world folly. Our civilization 
will find what it sought, it will get what it deserves. And lastly, 
others remain silent, learning all over again how to speak, and await 
an opportunity to have their say. 
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An Irish Letter 
Sean O’Faolain 


AS I write it is the season when one pauses to watch with pleasure 
a speckle of starlings flickering through the air. They will soon be 
gone from us. The cold nip of Autumn has come. The furze is yel- 
lowing; the bracken has lost its shape and is rust-red; the black- 
berries are shining on the hedges; the evening dusk comes early and 
the apples in the orchard glimmer palely through that green after- 
glow. It is the loveliest time of the year in Ireland, lovelier even 
than the Spring because it is more rich—the harvest-time when the 
world rests in poise before the winter ebb. 

One wishes that the hurly-burly of everyday life could rest in the 
same way even for a week. But we are too young and earnest a 
country for that. We take ourselves as seriously as Puritans. Besides 
the Revolution is not yet over; we have drunk strange potions and 
our Lamian convulsions go on. For the artist it is tiresome, and it 
is even unpleasant, to watch a country ‘writh’d about, convulsed 
with scarlet pain’ especially when it goes on and on with no sign 
of the ‘full-born beauty, new and exquisite.’ It is here, no less than 
anywhere else, a difficult time for writers because it is equally 
dangerous to sink one’s hands into life—that kind of life, at any 
rate—and to hold entirely aloof. One turns from it sometimes to 
recall what Stendhal wrote in Promenades dans Rome. 


“Quelques accés de colére que nous nous donnions, le gouvernement 
sera a peu prés dans vingt ans ce qu’il est aujourd-hui. Or 4 cette époque 
le monde sera bien prés fini pour beaucoup de nous. II n’est pas donc 
sage de remettre les jouissances que peuvent nous donner les beaux- 
arts et la contemplation de la nature au temps qui suivra l’établissement 
d’un gouvernement parfait. I] y aura toujours de ce cété des sujets de 
colére, et c’est, selon moi, une triste occupation que la colére 
impuissante.” 


Besides there is always the consolation that here there are two 
strata of life—the wilder, more impassioned, abstract life of the 
revolutionaries and the politicians, and that other quiet, everlasting, 
infinitely lovely world of the men and women of the soil. One need 
never meddle with the wild men to find vitality in a country like 
this. We know too that whatever of permanent significance may 
come out of that wilder restless life of the reformers will seep down 
to the earth like the pure well-water that rests in the cups of the 
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mountains. The truth of that has been shewn in the literature of 
every country that like ours lives close to the land—Bojer, and 
Lagerlof, and Von Heidenstam, the Quinteros, the best of Turgenev, 
or even in a writer like Sarah Orne Jewett in America. It is the 
recompense for poverty, for shortcomings in those things in which 
other countries are magnificent, as architecture, painting, sculpture, 
even clothes and food. 

So the two lives go on, and play on one another, until they be- 
come themselves divided and subdivided. Our rulers have long since 
broken into two main camps, those who come from that simple 
world of the fields and respect it and love it and order all their 
ideas according to it—men who take their rule of life from the 
farm of thirty acres and who have little or no interest in any other 
way of living. These are the Left Wing. One can have a great regard 
for these, especially for their leader, De Valera, but one cannot 
forgive them for leaving out of their philosophy everything in life 
that is magnificent and irrelevant and proud and luxurious and 
lovely. What can you get out of thirty acres but thirty acres? A 
long family; prayers and beads; fun and hard living; all the nat- 
ural humour of the crossroads and the forge; a walk with the dogs 
and a shoot over poached land; a long life and a happy death. One 
could be lyrical about it if one had no ambition and no pity, and 
one could be tragic about it if one had no pietas and no sense of 
proportion. But taking it all in all it is a penitential life and its 
rewards are humble, and postponed even to Eternity. It is all very 
Catholic and very Irish. Its best expression in literature may be 
found in Peadar O’Donnel’s The Way It Was with Them, in Maurice 
O’Sullivan’s Twenty Years A-Growing (O’Donnel with his grim 
realities toned down or left out), or in Corkery’s lyrical novel, The 
Threshold of Quiet, an urban novel that tries to face the entire facts 
of the situation and inevitably therefore takes as its motto a phrase 
from Thoreau—‘The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation.’ 
There is more humanity, perhaps humanitarianism is the better 
word, in our Right Wing: they are more material, they have more 
worldly ambition, they would like to foster the arts. But what can 
one do with a problem like ours? America once took our surplus 
population, England took our University men, we had the credit for 
all our artists did while other countries supported them. That is 
coming to an end now. And that is why so many Irishmen have 
made up their minds to pull in their belts, wear a hairshirt, and 
try, like Finland or Denmark, to be independent and self-supporting. 

So, to come to the other stratum—the simple folk. The other 
day I met an old man who was behind-hand in certain necessary 
payments on his land. He said it was due simply to the economic 


policy of the Left Wing, the policy of self-dependence. I asked him 
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who he voted for at the previous election. “I voted”, he said quietly, 
“for De Valera.” I ventured to ask him—it is usually a useless 
question, because evaded,—“And who will you vote for at the next 
election?” “I will vote”, he said quietly, “for De Valera. He’s doing 
his best.” There can be little doubt that the mass of the people will 
follow him in that. For as one travels about the country it is indeed 
lovely to look at in its richness, and the men and women one meets 
on the roads and in the cabins are just as merry and hopeful as 
they ever were. We are a simple people here and a harvest that is 
good means laughter for a year. But if they are simple they are 
far-looking and they know that it is only by beginning all over 
again that they can ever move out of their present state of poverty. 
It is not they who first said, On recule pour mieux sauter. 

Naturally the writer regrets the necessity for regression, and will 
not always bear with it or encourage it. A writer lives in his own 
day and not in the future. Poverty, unrest, la colére impuissante, is 
fatal to the artist. Nor will the man who is filled with pity or 
humanity support it; the suffering under his eyes is more to him 
than any problematical good. It is a time of idealism, and all 
idealism, as he has learned to his cost, is akin to callousness. Lastly 
neither the selfish man nor the sceptic will tolerate it for a moment 
longer than he can help. 

Only one thing is certain, that these opposites will not converge 
again until, as before, all have suffered to the limit. It will not, 
however, thank Heaven, though just as astringent, ever be as terrible 
an experience as the period of the Revolution. It will be longer and 
go deeper into us. It will be a time when every Irishman who is an 
artist should carry his inkhorn on his belt. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


A Russian Letter 


Norman Macleod 


THE sky was a Latvian lace, stitched by peasant 
Fingers: beyond Daugava river 

Tower duress attempting the infinite, 

Dom of St. Peter’s (dust sandalled 

With decay), House of the Blackamoors 
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Beyond curvatures of commerce. 

If we had lived beside borders of revolution . . . 
But the money was spent. 

Latvian soldiers lavish of lavender: 

And tall tales told, the steeples of tension, 
Sunset gilding a city of departure. 
Embroidery begun upon a tablecloth, 
Fancifully faced in Riga, was lost 
Through collective discord in Moscow. 
The town terrible of tradition 

(Handclasps forgotten), journey judged 
With respect to its destination. 

Full stop has been recovered: 

Interim plagued with forgetfulness. 

The waste that has wantoned 

Leaves us with fallow acres of regret. 


2: 

O Leningrad is pearl mist of the Baltic: 
Sunset merged into morning. 

Obelisks are steeples that beacon light, 
And water fastened to fingers of fishermen 
Is quiet of the sea’s motion. 

Temperature of cold winter 

Trails the sun’s circle, 

And fires demolish the hinterland: 

Smoke of snow on the tundra 

Embers icicles on frozen hands, 

The magnets of silence. 

Fish have no memories of that land, 
Nor of warmer waters. Their sperm floats in brine, 
Sunk to the trough’s hollow 

Beyond the vast land of the Soviets, 
Fish-fed and fish-brotheled. 


3. 

It is a mournful country for the rich to reconnoitre: 
St. Basil reflected in evening sunlight, 

Turbans of elegance, banded domes 

Mellow with age and now forgotten. 

(Red Square) the military march of the Revolution, 
Music of bells and Kremlin towers. 

If we were drunk as Jesus would the Christ come down? 
Across the paralysis of distance 

Home thoughts abroad. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd maintains communications: 
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Should it be New York, with a dollar bill 

Torch in the hand of Liberty? 

To the south Crimea. East . . . 

From Vladivostok to Tokio eight hours by bombing planes. 
But in the courtyard of a collective apartment house 

In Moscow, beautiful Russian music is being played. 


4. 

Camera eye of the future, lens of a new world: 
The snapshot character of living. 

As professional photographers, 

We preserved the reel of memory in testament of death. 
Gypsys and bezprizhorni, 

The grime of centuries on naked feet 

And palms outstretched for charity, 

Dying as dustclouds 

Upon an ancient highway of the past. 

Boyars and tsars like the golden bell 

Of Ivan Veliki, finally broken: 

Too heavy to swing in any belfry. 

O, Moscow, the personal glimpse of the past 
Is trenchant with misery, 

But along the promenades of the proletariat 
The melting melody of Russian guitars 

Flows faultlessly like candleflame 

Up to the bannister above the river. 


5. 
THEATRE FESTIVAL: 1933 


Maculate speculations of personal prowess 
Are forgotten in foyers of Moscow: the drama too absorbing, 
The protagonists real. 

But during interminable interims, 

Cruising for a drink in patient patios, 

We loiter at kiosks outside the theatre: 
‘Peevoh, yist?’ we say. 

‘Peevoh, nyet,’ they answer: 

Better a cigarette for qualms of the country. 
We have seen the actresses in costume: 

But at home they are mortal. 

If sometimes, sleep with negligence 

Bears brats of deformity . . . 

There are bastards the whole world over. 
On tramvais after performance 
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The lights of Moscow shimmer like a mirage, and yet— 
We have tasted its moisture! 


6. 

Good that we never traveled to Tajikistan: 
Golden desert in the mind’s eye, 
Miraculous lakes and dream portents 

Of happiness. On camels of time 

We swayed upon the hunchback of the years, 
In flow of rhythmical forgetfulness, 

Quiet and resigned. (My mortal friend 

Was an enemy, laughing in the face of us) : 
What was it which might have been? 

On the Gobi, acquainted with dancers 

Of death, flurries of wind held festival. 
Forsaking the life behind our tears . . . 
Our lips were chapped by a bitter wind. 

I can believe you pleaded for the black 
Sheep of the flock, laughed down 

And mortified. The typhus swept the south. 
There is such a country known 

(In the grain of belief), dedicated 

To the transmigration of souls. 


SDAROVIA ON DEPARTURE FROM RUSSIA 


It was the Muscovites in dreams of wanton adventure, 
But homespun Pennsylvania Dutch 

On the face of you. Remembered crickets crying 
With the softness of dusk in their throats, 
Ventriloquating autumn: 

So were the summer months gone. 

In the Tiergarten of Berlin 

(Not quite forgetting one German boy) 
Sentimental music being played— 

Dissembling the warm fields of home. 

The journey accomplished without regret, 

But you never caught up with emotion 

(And Moscow gardens, what were you there? 
Sobbing into your arms: moistening the sharp 
Curve of an elbow). All can be said 

Is tangled in the brain, an execrable knot: 

Cut with tears, salt savoring of breath. 

Tasting of languages as we had come, 

The last word became Russian: 
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Dazvedanya, tovarisch, 

Our lonely wishes for happiness. 

But day is back in your own country, 
Mellowing love upon familiar counterpanes: 
The dear exactitude of a boy forgotten— 
Life secure beyond braving needless death, 
Swimming off the Long Island shore. 


8. 

Whatever it is, he said, I don’t know the answer: 
Passing out of Union Square (beyond the stumper 
For the Ex-Servicemen’s League). 

The hours spent in a two-bit movie house 

On Fourteenth street: Look, you said, the Thames 
Was like that, sailing to London. All night long 
The fog horns on the river (memory of Baltic stars 
Behind, and the Soviets). In Hamburg you were lost 
(Or was I the one that trailed around 

With Russian sailors? Drinking beer alone 

In underground taverns of the waterfront). 

Life has been a process of losing and forgetting, 
But the brain heals slowly, 

Possessing yesterday what is needed tomorrow, 

The waste of emotion is a vastness 

Filtering tears. And so returning to Fifth 

Avenue, the emerald lights preventing our passage 
To the future planned, 

We gradually came to the subway of a dream. 

The world became a nightmare and I 

A spasm in the tomb of sleep. 


Notes on the Film 


Nationalism in German Films 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


ON APRIL 3 Dr. Gobbels, Reichminister for Propaganda and Popu- 
lar Enlightenment, spoke in Berlin at the Hotel Kaiserhof before 
a meeting of German film producers, distributors, theatre owners 
and executives. He had been investigating the film industry during 
the previous two weeks and everywhere had found a feeling of 
uncertainty. 

“Let no one think for a moment that the national revolution in 
government and general culture will not affect the films. One is 
free to believe that the crisis may be a material one but the film 
crisis is a spiritual affair and will remain so, so long as we do not 
have the courage to reform the German film from its very founda- 
tions.” (The italics are in the press report.) 

Minister Gobbels went on to explain that “several films had made 
an extraordinary impression upon him, for instance Armored 
Cruiser Potemkin which is so marvellously made that it displays an 
incomparable cinema art. Its distinguishing quality is spiritual. Any- 
one undecided in his convictions could well be brought to bolshe- 
vism by this film. It shows that propaganda can very well be con- 
tained in a work of art and that even the worst tendencies can be 
propagated if the work of art in which they are embodied is sufhi- 
ciently convincing.” As a second film Gobbels mentioned Anna 
Karenina which was marked by the extraordinary art of Greta 
Garbo. Third, The Nibelungen, “ta drama taken not from our time, 
but so modern, contemporary and real that it has profoundly moved 
those who are fighting for nationalism. Finally a film which must 
also overwhelm the non-nationalists: The Rebel. This example 
proves that spirit alone cannot make a film unless combined with 
technical ability. Thus it can be asserted that inner greatness of 
thought must be given expression through material means. Then 
can the German film become a world force the limits of which are 
today not yet visible. The sharper the national contours of a film, 
the greater will be its possibilities of conquering the world.” 

Dr. Gobbels concludes his address in a less trenchant manner, 
explaining that the Government has no wish to cause difficulties or 
handicap production, providing the film companies take precau- 
tions to avoid anything which might “strike the new times in the 
face.” His closing sentences are most tolerant though not without 
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a final word of warning: “The manufacture of little amusements, 
the daily requirements for the hours of boredom and worry we 
wish in no case to interrupt. One ought not to do serious thinking 
from dawn till night. Art is free and art must remain free, so long 
as it conforms to certain conventions (Normen).” 

So conciliating is this peroration that the Minister must have felt 
that his thunderous “Reform the German film from its very foun- 
dations” had frightened his listeners more than it had inspired 
them. But to even the superficial observer the German film of the 
past two years seems to have needed no spur to its patriotism. 

Every one remembers the international deluge of war films which 
began eight or nine years ago. In America The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, What Price Glory and The Big Parade mingled 
sentimentality, heroism, humor and the horrors of war in about 
equal quantities. England produced a long series of historical films, 
presumably objective in spirit combining documentary film with 
manufactured scenes. Mons, Ypres, The Somme, Zeebrugge, Coro- 
nel and Falkland Islands, Gallipoli, Jutland were represented as 
chronicles with only a sprinkling of humor or gratuitous drama and 
rarely with any emphasis upon the individual. France followed suit 
with the conscientious but uninspired Verdun. Most of the Russian 
pictures concerned the post-revolutionary civil and Polish wars 
rather than the Great War, though the short battle sequences in 
Pudovkin’s End of St. Petersburg make a more lasting impression 
than do many of the rather pedestrian English battle pictures, and 
Dovzhenko’s Arsenal must be mentioned—that appalling master- 
piece of terror and confusion. 

As was to be expected German producers hesitated for some time 
before they dared attempt the exploitation of a war which had 
ended in defeat, but the success of foreign war films and of Re- 
marque’s novel “All Quiet on the Western Front” encouraged them. 
West Front, 1918, Four in the Infantry were grim affairs, with har- 
rowing long drawn out scenes of front line fighting. They repre- 
sented war as tedious, filthy, desperate, and one at least was specifi- 
cally dedicated to the promotion of peace. These films were satis- 
factory to the pacifist, but the nationalist and military parties found 
them highly subversive. During the showing of the American film 
based on Remarque’s novel in Berlin, serious disturbances occurred. 
The brown-shirted Nazis broke up furniture and threw gas bombs. 
Remarque was a Jew, the film was foreign, and its spirit defeatist. 
All Quiet was withdrawn. The film industry had had its lesson. 

Thereafter three new kinds of military films began to appear: 
operettas with gay uniforms upon gay young officers, military music 
and applauding women; then elaborate “costume” films of Ger- 
many’s heroic past; and finally films of the great war in which 
glory and heroism and even victory were an important element. 
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The military musical comedies are scarcely worth naming but 
the subjects of the historical films are significant. In The Choral 
Singers of Leuthen Frederick the Great, fighting against fearful 
odds, defeats the French on one battlefield and then leads his chant- 
ing troops to another victory over the Imperial army. No less than 
five films have been devoted to the Freiheitskrieg against Napoleon. 
Yorck recounts the heroism of General Yorck who disobeyed his 
king to fight the French. Marschall Vorwaerts gives us the story of 
the unfaltering Blucher who led the Prussians to victory at Leipzig. 
In spite of Yorck and Blucher the War of Freedom was far from 
a brilliant affair from the official military point of view. For many 
years Napoleon was too much for the German army without a 
Frederick. It is not surprising therefore to find that the guerilla 
warfare against the French has proved a more fruitful source of 
material for patriotic movies. In Schinderhannes the hero is a kind 
of German Robin Hood who harries the victorious invader until 
he is finally caught and executed. Major Ferdinand von Schill of 
Berlin led a desperate rebellion against the French in 1809. The 
film Die Elf Schill’schen Officiere tells of the exploits of eleven of 
his subordinates culminating in their execution on the field of 
Wesel. Perhaps the best of these films is Der Rebel, mentioned by 
Gobbels in his speech. The hero, played by Louis Trencker, returns 
from a German University to his Tyrol where he finds his home 
burnt by the French. He kills a French officer and flies to the moun- 
tains where he organizes the Tyrolese into guerilla bands. In actu- 
ality the French were aided by the Bavarians but in the film 
Trencker exhorts his comrades to avoid conflict with men of their 
own blood while appealing to the Bavarian commander to desert 
his French allies: “We are all Germans!” The film ends in a mag- 
nificent ambuscade of an enemy column. The double theme: resist- 
ance to the invader even after the defeat of the military forces 
(Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram) and the necessity for an Anschluss be- 
tween Germany and Austria against the French—both are policies 
of the National Resurgence under Hitler, 114 years later. We hap- 
pened to see The Rebel in Innsbruck where it played to an in- 
tensely enthusiastic audience. In Germany it has been a great suc- 
cess. Gobbels has good reason to recommend it. 

The War of 1870 has strangely enough been little exploited, but 
films based upon the more glorious episodes of the Great War of 
1914-18 have been only less frequent than those concerned with 
the great war of 1805-13. Morgenrot is a melodramatic film of 
submarine warfare in the North Sea. The Cruiser Emden, seen in 
America last year, also redounds to the glory of the German Navy. 
Tannenberg, more documentary in character, represents Hinden- 
burg’s rout of the Russians in 1914, and the Flaming Mountain, 
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in America called The Doomed Battalion, with Trencker starring, 
is a stirring picture of Alpine warfare on the Italian front. 

Needless to say all these pictures are a complete contradiction of 
the spirit of All Quiet or Westfront, 1918. Not only do they handle 
war as a glorious, noble, pro patria adventure but the scenes behind 
the front are for the most part romantic, especially in the “costume” 
films. In general they have been commercial successes, well calcu- 
lated to please the changing temper of the German public. But 
it is doubtful whether they could have been released in such quan- 
tities were it not for the fact that Hugenberg, head of the Nationalist 
party and chief supporter of the Stahlhelm also has an important 
interest in the Ufa film company. Heavy industry has rarely been 
opposed to war. 

The Nibelungen, the third film mentioned by Gobbels, was made 
about 1923 during the great creative period of the German moving 
picture and at a time when war was too recent and painful a mem- 
ory to tempt producers. Perhaps as a result of Gobbels’ speech it 
has just been revived with sound under the name of Siegfried’s Tod. 
The advertisements and program quote Gdbbels’ remarks. Fritz 
Lang, the director of Siegfried’s Tod, has been placed in a curi- 
ously ambiguous position for at the very time his ten year old 
work is being revived under official sanction as a masterpiece of 
Kultur, his latest release The Testament of Dr. Mabuse has been 
banned throughout Germany. Lang will be best remembered in 
America for his Marxian extravaganza, Metropolis. 

That Dr. Gobbels speaking as Reichminister of Propaganda 
should have included Anna Karenina among his four significant 
films convinces one of his honesty—it would be unfair to say his 
cleverness—in view of the fact that neither the theme nor the star 
is German—and he might easily have mentioned instead a dozen 
other greater and more purely German films. 

Gobbels’ praise of the Soviet Potemkin does credit to his connois- 
seurship, for Eisenstein’s film is certainly one of the great 20th 
century works of art. His fear of the propaganda element in Potem- 
kin may be somewhat exaggerated, but it is definitely reflected in 
the fact that Soviet films which had been shown in Germany with 
the greatest freedom are now forbidden, except, one guesses, when 
shown for the instruction of German directors. As Gobbels hints, 
the work of the Russians such as Eisenstein, Dovzhenko, Room, 
Pudovkin, Ozep will be carefully studied. 

Minister Gébbels has recently visited Italy to study Italian meth- 
ods of propaganda through films and other channels. The Italian 
fascists have made far less extensive and intelligent use of the films 
than have the Soviets. It was not till almost ten years after the 
March on Rome that the government began to sanction propaganda 
films. Armata Azzurra released at the end of 1932 is a military 
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air service film with feeble music, an absurd plot and magnificent 
shots of air manoeuvres in mass formation. Camicia Nera (Black 
Shirt) celebrates the Fascist Revolution with special emphasis on 
the bonifiche, the recently reclaimed areas in the Pontine Marshes 
south of Rome. Following the methods of Eisenstein in the General 
Peasant Policy, the subject is ably dramatized. Black Shirt has been 
less of a success in Italy than in Germany where it is advertised 
with the slogan: “Deutscher, du musst diesen Film sehen!” The 
very recent Acciaio, a film of the Italian steel industry, has also 
been shown in Germany. 

Following in Italian and Russian footsteps, the German news- 
reels are saturated with political matter, but only one official full- 
length film has thus far been produced. Bleeding Germany is a 
chronicle composed of old newsreel sequences, official documen- 
tary films, prepared speeches and a few studio recreations of his- 
torical events. Dedicated to the German people, Blutendes Deutsch- 
land is advertized as “Der Film der Nationalen Erhebung”. It is 
divided into three parts: 1. From the Great Period. 2. Germany in 
Need. 3. Germany Awake! The film opens with glimpses of the 
battle of Sedan—German cavalry pursuing the retreating French— 
the entry into Paris—the founding of the first Reich at Versailles 
in 1871—Berlin and Potsdam in 1913—the Empress in a mag- 
nificent hat stepping into her carriage—the Kaiser reviewing troops 
—the news of Serajevo—mobilization placards—the War—glimpses 
of warships, submarines—Hindenburg bending over maps—spike- 
helmetted troops marching—zeppelins, airplanes—Baron von 
Richthofen with an embarrassed smile after having brought down 
his seventyfifth enemy plane—Germany’s enemies increased through 
the influence of a “lying press’—1918, Western front—waves of 
American and English troops melting before German machine gun 
fire—the Spartacist (communist) uprising—barricades—bombs 
thrown into trucks of soldiers—German refugees fleeing out of 
Poland—the occupation of the Rhineland—the Ruhr—double 
printing showing a smiling French Senegalese guard in helmet 
superimposed upon the interior of a German factory—armored 
tanks and cars moving through German cities—a film of the actual 
execution of Albert Leo Schlageter shot by the French for sabotage 
—the inflation—glimpses of Italian fascists, of Polish and French 
troops and artillery—Germany defenceless but not dishonored— 
End of second part. 

Germany Awake! Hitler addressing hatless young brownshirts in 
shorts like boy scouts—the Ludendorff-Hitler Putsch of 1923—Hit- 
ler speaks again—the elaborate funeral of Horst Wessel, writer 
of the Nazi hymn, shot by the communists—glimpses of slums and 
the Arbeitslose—the Harzburg convention—Hitler reviews the Nazi 
army—Gobbels in a white raincoat speaks against the Treaty of 
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Versailles, against War guilt, against the Young plan: “Our elders 
are played out, make way for the young!—new men! new ideas! 
a new path!”—Hitler speaks: “The failure of the social democrats 
and the party system—down with the Weimar Constitution”—Goe- 
ring, Hitler and von Papen seated—Hitler forgets entirely to turn 
towards von Papen till someone nudges his shoulder—the election 
of March 5th—Nazis parading on Unter den Linden—the swastika 
flag flying from the Brandenburg Tor—the day of triumph at Pots- 
dam—Hitler enters the garrison church of Frederick the Great— 
the Crown Prince and von Mackenzen applaud, wearing busbies of 
the Death’s Head Hussars—a vast banner “Gott mit Uns”—Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland, iiber Alles! Finis” 

Postscript: On April 27th Minister Gobbels at a meeting held in 
the Ufa studios at Neubabelsberg near Berlin announced that the 
Government is to offer a prize of 12.000 marks for the best German 
film of the subsequent year. In his speech he added that the win- 
ning film must be “entirely ruled by the ideas of the New State.” 


Notes on Dancing 


The School of the 
American Ballet 


Lincoln Kirstein 


THIS year New York will see more good dancing than at any time 
since 1916 when Diaghilev’s company toured the country with Ni- 
jinsky. The Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo is, of course, an offspring 
of the old stem, but with several noticeable similarities and hopeful 
differences. In the first place, it is, as far as technical material goes, 
far better than any company Diaghilev gathered together during 
the last five or six years of his life. Though the dancers are not, 
except as in the case of the standbys, graduates of the Imperial 
Schools of Russia, they have taken lessons from the Imperial bal- 
lerinas now refugees in Paris, who have their own excellent schools. 
In the second place, the company lacks Diaghilev. This is not an un- 
mixed curse. Towards the end of his life the great impresario was 
moved by many other motives than his initial comparatively simple 
aims. He had seen so much and so much pass, that practically the 
only fillip he could afford himself was the inconsequential surprise 
of novelties. The Ballet became a frame for the painters of the 
School of Paris, and of personalities who attracted him. The ideas, 
underlying the ballets, if one dared have the poor taste to look for 
them, were nearly non-existent. However, since it was most defi- 
nitely an oasis in a desert for twenty years, however fading, one’s 
standards were scaled down to what one saw, and audiences were 
placed in the willing if unflattering position of taking what they 
could get, and liking it. 

The Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo continue to employ the Diaghi- 
lev formula. Many of the ballets they dance might have been com- 
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missioned by him. Take a young, unknown painter with a decorative 
sense, a similar musician, or else music fashionably inapplicable 
to the very slight story, and give it over to one of the two or at most 
three choreographers. The painter comes first, then the music, then 
the dancers,—finally the dance designer. Nothing could be worse for 
a healthy art. Painter and musician and choreographer must work 
hand in hand or else give the choreographer first right. After all, 
it’s dancing which interests us. Diaghilev’s bad habit of giving three 
disparate ballets in one evening also persists. It is true that now 
they dance to symphonies of Tchaikowsky or Brahms, but lest the 
audience collapse under the strain of such concentration, thinly dis- 
guised divertissements take the bad taste away. 

The Diaghilev formula for creating ballets cannot much longer 
survive. There are perhaps four of his own repertory of sixty-odd 
which still seem possible to look at. The others, in spite of their 
historical interest, the light they throw on the bad manners of con- 
tinental high-society, or the associations they still hold for past great 
dancers, are insupportable, and mainly because not even the danc- 
ing, but the ideas are so trivial. 

Dancing for the theatre, based on the traditional classical exer- 
cises, enriched by folk sources, needs no defense from critic or dancer 
against our rampant dilettantes. Anybody who watches a good per- 
formance of the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo will be able to see 
that here exists the very stuff of the theatre, the healthy idiom, the 
unceasing voice of lyric ritual and human active poetry. 

A school of the American Ballet is being founded in New York 
to give American dancers the opportunity to acquire a complete 
education in dancing, similar to the Imperial and State Schools of 
Moscow and Leningrad, but conceived entirely and specifically for 
American bodies and ideas. Graduates of this school will enter a 
permanent company, which in time, will present ballets conceived 
by American poets, painters and musicians for the expression of 
whatever interesting subject-matter will be brought to the attention 
of the director. 

The Director of the School of the American Ballet is Georges 
Balanchine, a graduate of the Imperial and State School of Lenin- 
grad, from 1924-1929 choreographer for Diaghilev; after his death, 
co-founder and choreographer of the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo, 
and last summer creator of Les Ballets 1933. 

Balanchine has had superb schooling as far as training of a dancer 
and of a man working in the theatre is concerned. He is fully aware 
of the limits of his own work and of the possibilities of American 
material. Still under thirty, but no longer under the influence of 
Diaghilev, he has shown in Cotilloon, now in the repertory of the 
Monte Carlo Company, and in The Wanderer, first produced in 
Paris last June, to be seen in New York in March, a great preoccu- 
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pation apart from decoration, in the underlying nobility or tragedy 
of the situations danced. This is not surprising when one remembers 
his Apollon or his Fils Prodigue. 

The School of the American Ballet has a great chance to thwart 
dilettantism by the erection of high technical standards, and the pro- 
duction of ballets, which employ not a few, but many of the po- 
tential weapons of the theatre. The human voice, not as an explana- 
tory or musical accompaniment; the film, not as a reproducing 
mechanism; dancing, not only as amusement, but as a simple moral 
spectacle of sustained intensity, are all at hand. The American myth, 
comparable to Petroushka, is as hard to find as the great American 
novel. But the story of the self-made man, of the Great Gatsby, of 
Billy Budd, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have more than local interest. 
Anything is possible. This is more particularly true of the present 
than at any time during the past twenty years. Dancing, or even 
ballet, is no longer the private pleasure of its patrons. As in Russia, 
where the great classical ballets of Marius Petipa are still admirably 
performed, ballet is, and here can be, the common property of the 
people. 


Tibetan Morality Dance-Drama 


Harrison Forman 


TIBET is a most fascinating, though practically unknown expanse, 
with an area one-sixth that of America, and a mean altitude of 
twelve to sixteen thousand feet, few valleys of which are below the 
ten-thousand-foot level. Tibet remains today the last unexplored 
frontierland of consequence. 

It is the “Forbidden land”. Treaties made with the Lion on the 
south, the Bear on the north and the Dragon on the east guarantee 
to Tibetans the seclusion and peace he so earnestly desires. The 
acquisition of worldly wealth or power, the desire for material 
things, interest him not. His religion, Buddhism, teaches him the 
negation of things worldly, to devote his entire life to an aspiration 
of that blessed state of Nirvana, where all personal consciousness is 
lost by absorption into the Divine. 

The Tibetan believes most firmly in his religion. In fact, the 
Tibetans are perhaps the most religious people in the world. It is 
extremely significant in these materialistic days that, with the possi- 
ble exception of Vatican City at Rome, Tibet is the only country in 
the world that is ruled by a priesthood, headed by a High Priest 
who wields a spiritual and temporal power over his subjects might- 
ier than that of the Pope, and who is looked up to with much greater 
veneration. 

Political government as we understand and practice it is unknown 
in Tibet, with the possible exception of the few towns and villages 
in the south. Customs, habits, intercourse, are most completely domi- 
nated by the Church. Moreover, the Church takes unto itself the 
responsibility of the religious and moral instruction of the people. 

The early Christian Church created the morality plays, the mys- 
teries and the miracle plays; of which a survival is to be found in 
the Oberammergau Passion Play of the present day. The mysteries 
took their themes from the Scriptures; while the miracles illustrated 
the legends of the Sainted Ones; and the moralities sought to drive 
home religious precepts through the medium of the allegory. 

The so-called ‘“Devil-Dance”, or dance-drama, as it obtains in 
Tibet today, is really quite analogous to the early Christian efforts. 
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Just as the Christians were forced to incorporate certain pagan 
ceremonies and vest them with religious significance, so, too, did 
the Tibetan Lamas take the pre-Buddhist, shamanistic “Devil- 
Dances”, embellish and enrich them and, at the same time, insinuate 
new meaning and expression. 

Owing to an intimate friendship which I enjoyed with Alakh Jamv 
Japa, the seventeen-year-old Grand Living Buddha of Lhabrang 
Gomba, where I spent many months, I was enabled to move about 
freely, without suspicion, and obtained many valuable photographs 
together with several reels of excellent motion pictures. Lhabrang 
Gomba is the fourth largest Lamasery in Tibet, housing over 5,000 
monks. Alakh Jamv Japa is regarded as the Incarnation of the God 
of Learning; and he is spiritual and temporal ruler of a great dis- 
trict in northeastern Tibet, several thousands of square miles in 
extent. 

The Lamas reserve the right to the performance of the “Devil- 
Dances”. No dance-dramas are performed by the laity; nor are they 
permitted to take part in the plays given by the Church. 

The “Devil-Dances” are usually given in the open monastery 
courtyard, without the aid of stage or scenic effects. The perform- 
ances are dependent upon the season and district. Thus, at Lha- 
brang, there are four major “Festivals”, as they are called by the 
Tibetans; for they are given at such infrequent intervals that the 
tribes-folk from far and near plan attendance for months ahead, 
and look forward to making a combined trading occasion and holi- 
day excursion of the event. 

1. The “Butter Festival” falls on the 15th of the First Moon— 
usually near the end of January or the first week in January. There 
is very little of the dance or drama performed on this occasion. The 
event is marked, however, by the gorgeously colored idols of yak’s 
butter which have been months in the making. The images are col- 
ored by mixing the pigments with the butter before the idol is 
molded. Unfortunately, these are brought out only at night, and by 
morning have melted to shapeless lumps as a result of the heat 
of the hundreds of butter lamps placed before them as offerings 
and for illumination. 

2. The foreign-given term of “Devil-Dance” to the Tibetan dance- 
drama may have been the result of an observance of the “Second 
Moon Fair”. This event falls upon the twentieth of the Second 
Moon—usually about the middle of March—the highlight of which 
is the driving of the Evil Spirits from the monastery. The imper- 
sonation of the “Devil” is one that is not relished by any of the 
Lamas. The actor who takes the part is subject to a measure of 
ostracism by his fellows, who really believe him to be possessed 
of the Evil Spirits whilst in the part; and hence, tainted! Here is 
direct evidence of paganism in Buddhism as practiced in Tibet; 
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for objective “Evil Spirits” have no place in the subjective ethics 
and metaphysics of the Teachings of The Buddha. 

3. The “Seventh Moon Festival” falls upon the seventh of the 
Seventh Moon—some time in August—and is an allegory based upon 
an episode in the life of the venerated Tibetan poet-Saint, Milarepa. 

4. The “Black Hat Dance”, which is given on the twenty-ninth of 
the Ninth Moon—the latter part of October—commemorates the 
assassination of King Lang-dar-ma, the persecutor of Buddhism, who, 
after causing the murder of his pious brother, King Ral-pa-chan, in 
A.D. 897, usurped the throne and started a reign of terror against 
Buddhism and the Lamaseries; which was terminated abruptly by 
his murder at the hands of a Buddhist monk after only three years 
of power. The main objective of the dance, however, is to stress the 
moral principle of inevitable Retribution for evil deeds. 

The “Seventh Moon Festival” is an excellent example of the 
morality play. There are four major characters in the allegory— 
the Lama Milarepa, the Hunter, the Dog and the Deer. The charac- 
ters are all doubled for effect. The tale is simply told: 

One day while walking in the woods in deep meditation, Milarepa 
was suddenly confronted by a winded and frightened Deer, fleeing 
from pursuit by the Dog and the Hunter. Struck by the spiritual 
atmosphere surrounding the sainted poet, the Deer pauses to listen 
to the Lama’s chanting. Fascinated by his gentle air of peaceful 
serenity, it remains spellbound. Soon its fears of threatening danger 
from behind are forgotten, and approaching the Lama it lies down 
beside him. 

Accompanied by a great flourish of trumpets, cymbals and drums, 
the Dog appears. Spying the Deer beside the Bard, he is about to 
pounce upon him, when Milarepa begins to chant in a deep intona- 
tion. The Dog is taken aback for a moment, listens, is gradually 
becalmed, and eventually approaches and lies down beside the Deer. 

With a great shout the Hunter enters the scene. He is surprised 
to see his Dog and the Deer sitting so peacefully side-by-side. Be- 
lieving his Dog has been bewitched he draws his sword, and is 
about to attack both Dog and Deer, when the Lama once more be- 
gins his chanting. The Hunter hesitates, fascinated by the Holy 
Words. Soon his sword is returned to its scabbard, and the Hunter 
draws nearer. At length he, too, prostrates himself before the Godly 
One. 

The moral is self-evident: “All Beings, both Man and Beast, may 
live in perfect peace and harmony if they will listen to the gentle 
Teachings of Buddhism.” 

The Hunter is chosen as illustrating the worst that there is in 
Man—the instinct to kill, ruthlessly. “Thou Shalt Not Kill” is one 
of the most important of Buddhistic tenets. 

There are other minor characters in the cast, principally employed 
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as attendants, or symbolical of woodland spirits. The main charac- 
ters are always duplicated, for emphasis. The prologue, however, 
is worthy of special consideration. It is the “Lion-Dance”. Two 
men, usually trained acrobats, are required to impersonate a single 
lion. The costume consists of a huge papier-maché mask (made in 
Peking), representing a lion’s head, which is supported by one of 
the players, while a cloth covering for the body and tail is filled 
out by the rear performer. The two work in perfect unison, and 
leap about with astonishing agility. 

There are two lions and a keeper. The lions hop around in mimic 
battle, accompanied by much shaking of the head and tail-lashing, 
while eyeballs are rolled and tongue, jaws and ears are waggled. 
The keeper, meanwhile, leaps and bounds about with the skill of a 
ballet dancer, gyrating wildly around the amphitheatre, and darting 
in every now and then to part the bellicose lions. 

The significance of the lion-masks is to be found in a reference 
in the sacred texts to Buddha as “He with the Voice of a Lion”. 
Hence, the lion is looked upon as the Guardian of the Religion; and 
as such he is to be found in statues before the temple-houses amongst 
all the Buddhist peoples. In effect, his part and purpose in the play 
is to banish the Evil Spirits from the vicinity before the appearance 
of the Holy Lama; though his introduction has since degenerated 
until his performance is designed primarily for popular entertain- 
ment. 

The step-forms in the dance-dramas are very simple. They consist, 
almost without variation, of a half turn made while one knee is 
raised, succeeded by a half turn in the opposite direction with the 
other knee raised; following which two or three steps forward are 
taken, terminated by a quick pirouette. The groups take the form of 
a circle, and keep up a continuous circling, first in the one direction 
and then reversed. This is relieved at intervals by a series of un- 
graceful posturings, followed by a succession of short hops. The 
circling is punctuated every round by a centering movement, fol- 
lowed immediately by a re-formation of the circle. This evolution 
is mildly suggestive of our May-Pole dance. 

In the “Milarepa” the Dogs and Deer, upon their separate en- 
trances, encircle the arena two or three times with a peculiar hop- 
skip-and-jump step, suggestive of flight or pursuit, before they take 
their places beside the chanting Lamas. 

Little or no action is provided in the plot for the characters. 
Hence, in order to hold the interest and attention of the spectators, 
the Hunters engage in a deal of bantering and buffoonery. They in- 
dulge in much good-humored “wise-cracking” anent the conditions 
and treatment accorded them in the monastery, or tell droll tales- 
out-of-school about important personages in the public eye, actuat- 
ing the multitude to spasms of laughter. 
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The step-forms are taught by the older Lamas. The choreography 
of the groups as well as the central theme of the dance-drama is 
more-or-less fixed. Individuals, such as the Lions’-keeper, have more 
freedom of personal expression. This, in the main, takes the form 
of pirouettes and simple acrobatic tumbling. 

I have never heard of a “famous” dancer in Tibet; nor have 
I ever seen one who might be considered an “excellent” dancer—if 
measured by our Western standards. The dance in Tibet is not aes- 
thetic—it is instructive or entertaining. Thus, gorgeous costuming, 
to impress, and to stimulate reflections upon spiritual transcenden- 
talisms, coupled with objective rough-housing and acrobatics to 
amuse and hold attention, are emphasized—relegating subjective 
interpretive dancing to a people educated to the appreciation of the 
expression of sensual emotions. 

The orchestra consists of two ancient twenty-foot brass trumpets, 
which give forth a terrifying blare, great drums perched upon short 
poles and held aloft as they are beaten with sickle-shaped sticks 
with knobs at their ends, numerous cymbals, gongs and flutes. There 
is no harmony or established rhythm. The “music” consists mainly 
in the form of monotonous keeping of time, which is syllabicated 
by spasmodic flourishes and agitated effervescences. Long training 
and familiarity with the performance results in a proficiency in im- 
provising and adapting the “music” to the mood required—much 
in the same manner as the Chinese. 

There is no intermission; the performance continues without in- 
terruption from about ten o’clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon. Light refreshments—usually buttered-tea, rice or “sho” 
(curdled yak’s milk) —are served to the guests and Lama dignitaries 
in the balcony overlooking the courtyard. The crowds below some- 
times become restless; but they are kept in order by the broad- 
shouldered Lama Police with their long staffs and short tempers. 

At length, the performance is drawn to a close by a period of 
prolonged chanting from the Holy Kan-gyur (the Tibetan Canon or 
Bible) and hymns written by Milarepa. All the monks join in the 
service, which is supervised by the Lama dignitaries and presided 
over by the Grand Living Buddha from his throne-like royal box 
on the balcony. 

There is an old saying in Tibet that “without a Lama before, 
there is no approach to Heaven”. The dance-dramas are given as a 
form of religious instruction. Frightfully masked demons and devils, 
triumphed over by gorgeously gowned Saints are designed to force- 
fully dogmatize the Almightiness of the Church over Man, beast and 
spirit alike. The dance-dramas are simple in theme, yet impressive 
and carry conviction. Year after year they are presented in exact form 
and manner—yet they continue to attract tribes-folk from far and 
near; they offer the only form of spiritual instruction for laymen. 
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The Space-House 


Annotations at Random 


Frederick J. Kiesler 


THE actual realization of my Space-House at the Modernage Com- 
pany is a proportionate substitute indicating the actual possibilities of 
the original plan. But the principle it advocates is demonstrated. 
This is all that can be expected at present. Its principle: Time- 
Space-Architecture demonstrated through a house. A One-Family- 
Shelter. 

Architecture was always threefold: social, tectonic, structural. But 
Corbusier, Mies, Oud and others have started with the concept of 
a House; from a One-Family-House; or with a Collective instead 
of a threefold architectural principle. They started with the Idea 
of a House: not with a unified architectural dogma. Not from Archi- 
tecture as a Science. Not from Architecture as Biotechnique. (The 
interrelation of a body to its environment: spiritual, physical, 
social, mechanical.) The work of these men deals with Houses: 
esthetic or techno-functional semi-solutions, from which an archi- 
tectural principle might be deducted, if the spectator is creatively 
inclined. . . . 

Opposing such “designs” I always advocated the principle of a 
new unified theory first—from which new Houses, Factories or 
whatever structure it might be—result; not vice versa. That was and 
still is the difference. I was never eager to build; no building at the 
moment can satisfy. The possibilities are not ripe. Of course laymen 
and specialists may think that a modern house (of Corbusier for in- 
stance) is a definite modern solution of architecture. The answer to 
that is: That in our present state of accidental handi- and machine- 
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craft and of accidental state- and private-ownership organic re- 
sult in Buildings cannot be achieved. But also: before even such an 
attempt might be made: the plan of a unified architectural principle 
must first be ready, and to my knowledge there is none to-day 
other than my own first attempt which I defined as Time-Space- 
Architecture in my manifesto, published 1924 in De Stijl and dem- 
onstrated in the “City in Space” at the World’s Fair in Paris, 1925. 

Contemporary structures so far are projects of Houses or Hous- 
ing or churches in steel . . . 

Architecture as Science has not yet been established. 

By judging any architectural work distinction must be made 
between the Principle involved and the degree of realization, be- 
cause Architecture is no longer the expression of a single trade, it 
is a coordinated manifold, each unit specific in itself. That is no 
escape from criticism, contrary, it is the only criterion for imper- 
sonal, objective judgment. Only as far as: 

the law permits, 

the owner approves, 

the funds avail themselves 
can realization of a project be made. Awareness of that from the 
beginning sets the scale. Out of Dogma and Limitation—provided 
both are definitely known to the planner at the start—a proper work 
results. Certainly not the ideal one. 

But limitations are not endlessly associated with progressive ideas. 
There are times when principles and means for their realization are 
congruent. Distinct transitional times of social forms (as ours) are 
not conducive to organic achievements. But as soon as the new social 
standard has evolved, time-space is ready for inherent manifestations. 

Work that is satisfactory within the limitations of a tradition is 
exempt from judgment. It is meat for the satiated. 

The Space-House at Modernage represents two modern architec- 
tural principles, besides its solution as a One-Family-Shelter: (a) 
the Time-Space-Concept of architecture; (b) the Shell-Construction 
in continuous tension. 

The detached one-family house remains a necessity in spite of 
apartment houses and collective living in workers units. 

We divide the problems of a Space-House into three parts: 

1) Social 

2) Tectonic 

3) Structural 


Social 


A Space-House takes its tectonic conception secondarily, its first 
consideration being social necessity. Principal consideration: the 
limitations of family life as conditioned by tradition. Mechanized 
drudgery-relief service is secondary. 
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The proper relationship of parents to their children; men towards 
women; adults towards minors. 

Interchangeable education. Definite possibilities of physical sepa- 
ration. 

Complete seclusion for each member of the family a basical need 
under the present system. 

Semi-seclusion for groups within the house. 

Privacy for the family as a whole from the outer world. 

Indoor and outdoor living, individually and as groups. 


Tectonic 


No matter whether suburban or rural the area designated for a 
house must be as small as possible with maximum of livable space. 
Ownership, rent, taxation, mould the decision. To attain maxi- 
mum space on minimum ground is basical. A Space-House-Con- 
cept is a solution in that respect. It gives more livable space on the 
same area than any other dwelling. It treats one-, two- or three-story- 
one-family-house as ONE SPACE UNIT. The inner divisions of the 
cubic content are of light weight material and make together with 
their light weight shell, an easily mounted, operated, and de-mount- 
able house. In other words mobility of such a structure is far greater 
than before. Therefore, land may be more easily interchanged if the 
necessity of renting it should become acute. 

The house must act as a generator for the individual. His gener- 
ated forces are to be discharged to the outer world. The outer 
world: his own family or any outer group. The house is built on this 
two-way principle: charging and discharging through a flexibility 
that is contracting and expanding the cubic content of each seg- 
ment within the whole area it occupies. 

The time element converts itself into space if one considers the 
use of a certain area for the exact amount of time required by that 
function. Except for the kitchen, garage, and storage area, all seg- 
ments of the whole sphere are convertible into as many different 
functions as might be required living in a house. Such as: Recrea- 
tion, work, sleep, etcetera. 

To meet the demand for. unification and separation of family 
members or guests the whole sphere of the house might be divided 
or opened into smaller or larger segments. Segments not rooms; 
segments being indicative as a part of an entity while “room” is a 
final unit in itself. This expansion and contraction possibility is the 
fundamental concept of the house. It is achieved by: 

1) Several levels of the floor which are acting as a lateral division 
of space (Static Nature of Separation). These varying floor levels 
result in different heights of spaces within the whole space. A static 
nature of separation. Also a great factor in building economics. This 
“static flexibility” is important for the sense of security and shelter. 
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2) Semi-static vertical divisions (usually referred to as walls 
and partitions) which are so related in space as easily to expand 
and contract. They are of basic variety in motor-mechanism and of 
different materials adequate to function for sound-proofing, light- 
conditioning and air-control. 


Structural 


1.) Roof. Primary structural demand of shelter: a weatherproof 
roof. Second demand: enclosure. Third: floor. Roof construction is 
the most definite task of building. Progress in construction through- 
out the ages is best evaluated through changes in roof construction. 
First: as the resistance to rain, wind, fire. Second: as to the length of 
the span. Roof construction of compression and tension members has 
continued up to date. Steel construction is nothing more than imita- 
tion of wood construction in steel. The steel beam is merely a forti- 
fied wooden bar. Manner in which horizontal and vertical bearers are 
joined in steel is an exact repetition of the manner in which wooden 
beams are joined. The roof solution of concrete and steel is still 
very conglomerate: it consists of many layers of different unrelated 
materials (tar, felt, metal, paper, tiles, steel, concrete, etc.) that are 
forced (riveted, welded, pasted, screwed, etc.) into one mass—with- 
out being it. Therefore, the limitations of such constructions as to 
resistance to weather forces. And logically the increased maintenance 
charges to insure safety. Engineering knows that steel, glass, con- 
crete, or any other material have different expansion and contraction 
coefficients and that the correlation into one is a task only achieved 
by force. Such force can never be strong enough to hold the unity 
for too long a time. The different materials are constantly trying to 
come into their own after the completion of such multi-layer-units. 
The Space-House tries to build in one rather than two or more ma- 
terials. It aims to replace conglomeration with uniformity. A roof 
consisting of only one material is the ultimate goal. 

The natural building materials are not completely eliminated from 
construction. The influx of machine-manufactured materials used 
side by side with natural products (brick, stone, etc.) together with 
machine-made imitations of natural materials have brought building 
construction to an illogical climax. A wooden log-cabin is more 
logically built than any modern skyscraper. 

2.) Continuous Tension. To achieve a larger span than the natural 
length of a tree, from which the wooden beam is cut, and which is its 
limitation as to span, wood construction invented the truss. Steel imi- 
tates at present the wooden truss: a riveted multiplication of com- 
pression and tension members in steel. There is no question: a new 
construction method has not yet been reached. We are in transition 
from conglomeration to simplification. Next simplified method of 
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building: the dye-cast-unit—not a dye-cast part of roof, floor, wall, 
or column, but a continuous unit overcoming the four-fold division 
of column, roof, floor, wall. Such construction I call shell-mono- 
lith. Easily erected. Weight minimized. Mobile. Separation into 
floor, walls, roof, columns, is eliminated. The floor continues into the 
wall (only a contact-member), the wall continues into the roof, the 
roof into the wall, the wall into the floor. It might be called: conver- 
sion of compression into continuous tension. 

The egg-shell construction is the most exquisite example we know 
of utmost resistance to outer and inner stress with a minimum of 
strength. We can learn from such simplicity. That does not mean 
that a house should look like an egg. The ideal house configuration 
with least resistance to outer and inner stress is not the ovoid but 
the spheroid matrix: a flattened sphere. In its equatorial section a 
circle, in its longitudinal section an ellipse. Stream-lining becomes 
here an organic force as it relates to the dynamic equilibrium of 
body-motion within encompassed space. It is rather an integral com- 
ponent of the complex than a mere adaptation of hydro- or aero- 
dynamics. This function I call proprio-spatial dynamic. 
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Notes on Painting 


The Matisse Fresco in Merion, 
Pennsylvania 


Dorothy Dudley 


“YOUR canvas is the drama, isn’t it, between yourself and nature— 
the nature you have selected to paint?” Henri Matisse said recently 
to a young painter. “That still life you have posed there, I know 
already how I would like to do it; those greens and pinks, those 
shapes—there are delicacies which engage me. But what use to tell 
you how I would do it? I feel it one way, you would feel it another. 
When you paint it you must have no preconceived idea; you must 
enter into it as into a virgin forest; you must place yourself in 
communion with nature, with that nature. You must make a com- 
munion. In the moment of painting you will think of no other 
artists, no other spectators; the others will not exist for you, only 
yourself and nature. Then the drama will result. You will attain 
with colors that quality which is not superficial, that atmosphere— 
how shall I explain it?—the way that in music various notes to- 
gether make chords.” 

Among collectors with a remarkable talent for selecting master- 
pieces is Albert Barnes. This self-made billionaire seems possessed 
by a passion to acquire great paintings, especially the moderns. 
What magnetic effect such collections in America may one day have 
on the eyes and souls of Americans is incalculable. (When I read 
this phrase to Matisse he looked ever so slightly cynical—that is, he 
laughed. But when I said, “Well, there might be such a thing as an 
influence even in the United States,” he agreed seriously that there 
might be.) 

To present his collection Dr. Barnes has had constructed a mu- 
seum in Merion, Pennsylvania, built of three boat-loads of stones 
carried from the center of France, the chateau country. It is the 
main gallery of this building which is decorated by the Matisse 
fresco, “La Danse”, ordered to complete it. Immediately after the 
painting had been installed in May, the owner, expressing himself 
as delighted with his command, turned the key on it and went off 
to Europe. 

I am the one American reporter to have seen this latest work of 
Matisse. In April I asked of him an interview for an article I wanted 
to make, The Painter in a Mechanical World. Yes, he would give 
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it to me, but not at once; he was occupied completing the Barnes 
decoration. Could I see it, and my sister who was a painter? Per- 
haps, if I would telephone again in about a week. 

So the rendez-vous: Ten o’clock of a May morning; 8 rue Desiré 
Niel in Nice, a one-story studio of the kind built for moving picture 
companies. A vast room, scrupulously swept, almost bare; along 
one wall occupying about two-thirds of it, the scaffolding which 
held the decoration. Matisse admitting us distantly, as impersonal 
as rock, really more so, and I remembered afterwards an aphorism 
of his: “What is not necessary is harmful!” We had come to see 
the fresco, it was the fresco that dominated the moment and the 
place—so immediately engaging and powerful that it gave to this 
workroom the value of a severe temple or palace. 

Matisse indicated the alcove across the room from the decoration: 
“You will come in here, it is best to see the painting from, here.” 
Entering with us he showed us a blueprint of the Barnes museum, 
and then a plan of the room which his painting would complete. 
Then the elevation of the wall to be decorated: three French win- 
dows the length of it, six metres high, “through which one sees only 
the lawn, only green and flowers and bushes perhaps; one does not 
see the sky.” Above the doors three arched spaces reaching to the 
vaulted ceiling, so that the painting would be influenced by the 
triplicate shadow of the vaults. Then the elevation of the opposite 
wall where above the height of the windows were two balconies 
with arched doorways, to be hung with Arab or Indian embroideries, 
very beautiful, he said. 

“And it is from these balconies,” he explained, “that one will see 
the decoration fully as we see it now. From the floor of the gallery 
one will feel it rather than see it, as it gives the sense of sky above 
the green conveyed by the windows. Between them hang pictures, in 
this space The Card Game by Cézanne, in this Renoir’s Family, here 
The Models by Seurat, beyond Madame Cézanne in the Green Hat, 
as well as several other canvases of the very first order. It is a room 
for paintings; to treat my decoration like another picture would be 
out of place. My aim has been to translate paint into architecture, 
to make of the fresco the equivalent of stone or cement. This, I 
think, is not often done any more. The mural painter today makes 
pictures, not murals.” 

I said, “What of Chavannes?” . . . “He approaches it, yes, but 
does not arrive perfectly in that sense. The walls of the Panthéon, 
for example, are of stone. Puvis’ paintings are too soft in feeling 
to make the equivalent of that medium. If one had a diamond, say, 
one would set it in metal, not in rubber.” 

With this scrupulous preface, we were at liberty to look at the 
painting: Eight giant figures against shafts of sky in a tremendous 
dance of goddesses. The flesh grey between black and white, like 
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the walls of the room in Merion; the sky vivid cobalt blue and 
brilliant rose, which for a limpid narrow margin around the bodies 
deepens to a darker blue and rose; the grey of the flesh influenced 
against the blue toward orange, against the rose toward green. 

As one looked the dancers appeared to move in and out, as well 
as existing on a single plane. Matisse said: “Yes, but in reality the 
painting is made in flat tones without any gradation—a necessity 
of the fresco. It is the drawing, and the harmony and contrast of 
the colors, that form the volume, just as in music a number of 
notes form a harmony more or less rich and profound according 
to the talent of the musician who has assembled them.” 

I had never seen, I thought, a thing so simple and so calculated. 
His quick comment was: “ ‘Calculated’ is not the right word. For 
forty years I have worked without interruption; I have made studies 
and experiments. What I do now issues from the heart. All that I 
paint is produced that way. I feel it.” It was like saying that now 
precise calculation was with him a habit, and that only when 
calculation has become a habit can it be precise. 

He went over to the fresco and pointed out how he had elevated 
the direction of the drawing to give height; and then turned to a 
table covered with photographs. They were pictures of the series of 
projects he had made, cut from colored papers, before he reached 
the conception which seemed to him architecturally just. Each 
project was numbered; there were thirty of them, all of them beau- 
tiful. The changes each time had been made away from the picture 
and toward the mural. And they had been made away from recum-. 
bency and toward ascension; away from the detail of what people 
are doing on the earth toward the ethereal areas of sky. So much 
so that the arches in the last projects seemed actually to have 
changed measure and to be higher than they were wide. I spoke of 
this; the answer was: 

“Yes, exactly, that was the problem, so that my decoration should 
not oppress the room, but rather should give more air and space to 
the pictures to be seen there. The arches were four metres wide and 
three and a half high. I saw that the surface to be decorated was 
extremely low, formed like 4 band. Therefor all my art, all my 
efforts consisted in changing apparently the proportions of this 
band. I arrived then, through the lines, through the colors, through 
energetic directions, at giving to the spectator the sensation of flight, 
of elevation, which makes him forget the actual proportions, much 
too short to crown the three glass doors—with the idea always of 
creating the sky for the garden one sees through the doors.” 

“Then really your painting has corrected the architecture?” He 
admitted that this had seemed to him imperative; that if the pro- 
portions had been different he would not have developed this par- 
ticular theme, but would have done something else with the surfaces. 
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He emphasized the labors he had undergone to suit the decoration 
to the room. To this end he had purified and verified the drawing 
to the last fraction of an inch, so that it should always be supple 
and free, but never too fluent. For two years the work had occupied 
him; he had thought of nothing else. Now the final result pleased 
him. Tomorrow it would be packed and he would go to America to 
install it. 

I asked if in other ways he liked the building for which the fresco 
was planned. His reply was evasive. There was light; paintings 
could be favorably seen there: “Nevertheless, I must say that when 
I have decorated a surface, it takes on a particular meaning, and 
that then the surface pleases me more than before.” He said this 
as if it were a criterion of mastery to triumph over specifications 
and handicaps, whatever they were. 

I asked if Barnes were a man with a really sensuous, sensitized 
eye. “He must be, or how else could he have made his collection?” 
“You know he has 340 Renoirs, more than any one possesses any- 
where.” There he paused as if the acquisition of so many canvases 
by that one painter were distinction enough. “And 80 Cézannes, 
very great canvases, and some fine examples of Seurat, which are 
rare, and a wonderful Greco. . . .” As he said over these names 
and numbers one caught from his voice the wealth and significance 
of the painted world. “Besides, he left me free to do what I wanted. 
He said, ‘Paint whatever you like just as if you were painting for 
yourself.’ ” 

Now it was time to go, and without knowing whether I could have 
the interview for which I had asked. . . . “But what do you want 
me to say? The painter should have nothing to say, his painting 
speaks for him.” . . . For one thing, I said, I would like him to 
elaborate what he had told reporters about New York two years 
ago—that he could imagine no place more favorable to the painter. 
Yes, he remembered: “But why not? The New York light is excep- 
tionally beautiful, and then those towers, those masses rearing them- 
selves in the air, in that light which is like crystals . . .” I spoke 
of the light on the Riviera. “Yes, that too is very beautiful, but it 
is different. The atmosphere in New York is so dry, so crystalline, 
like no other . . . But you know a painter, especially a French- 
man, must be very careful. A Frenchman is supposed to talk too 
touch; 72". 

“They asked me so many questions—for example if the American 
painter should not stay at home. I said that New York ought to be 
an inspiration, that I liked your country. But perhaps New York 
pleased me because it was new to me, I was a visitor. After all it 
was educative to travel; even the French painter went to Italy to 
see the paintings of the past. Very likely your painters would need 
to go to Paris as a mere matter of education. But they wrote down 
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that Matisse believed the American should stay at home! Why did 
they do that?” 

The talk turned on women painters. It was unfortunate for an 
artist to be born a woman, we thought. “Why”, he asked. “She 
would be more distracted than a man; she would be more deflected 
by men than a man is by women.” “Perhaps that was true in the 
old days,” Matisse said, “when a woman was kept at home. But not 
today. Look at the women aviators, they are marvelous, as good as 
men.” But aviation took less concentration than painting? “True, 
but perhaps it was a beginning. In time women might equal men 
in every sense; they might very well do so. A woman must merely 
lead a life devoted to painting; that is all that is necessary, pro- 
vided she has the gift. That is what I have done. I have thought of 
nothing but my work. I have asked myself every day if I were 
doing what was essential to keep myself in condition to paint. All 
that is difficult. It means that one must remain calm, balanced, clear 
of distractions. One must make sacrifices. . . .” 

Would I write him on his return from America? Matisse asked. 
My article would be all the better then. He would tell me how they 
liked the decoration. They had apparently been waiting for it, 
asking if it were finished, or when would it be finished? “As if they 
were waiting for a god,” he added. “Perhaps I ought to be fright- 
ened. After all I am not a god, I am only a man.” Matisse said this 
lightly, yet almost reflectively, as if there might be uncertainty. 

In truth, as one gave a last look at The Dance, it would have 
been reasonable to contradict him. The fresco seemed to say that 
to a few painters, singularly so to Matisse, as to a few physicists, 
who have devoted their lives to the nature of light, light has yielded 
secrets not known before. Perhaps then these men were gods or near 
to gods, being among the few who are more modern than the run 
of the moderns; since with them understanding penetrates invention. 

Here spontaneity springs from a gravity due to years of intensive 
work nearly foreign to American life and architecture. Yet the 
painting would not accuse the hastier, less conscious American 
scene. It was a theorem in physics, in mathematics, so precisely 
solved that it would lend meaning and brilliance. 

Of the milieu Matisse would not be judge, except to agree: “You 
are still in.a great hurry in your country, and for art leisure is 
necessary. It will come. You have some artists who are really 
gifted.” As for his painting in relation to that milieu, he thought 
one might say this much: “In an age when one finds so rarely a 
collaboration between painters and architects, it is perhaps a good 
sign to see that one painter has submitted himself to an already 
existing architecture, so that a veritable collaboration will seem to 
have occurred.” 


True to his promise I saw Matisse on his return from the United 
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States. Had his trip been successful? Had everything gone as he 
expected? “J’étais ravi,” he said. “I reached Merion on a Friday 
and all was installed by Monday. As soon as I saw the decoration 
in place I felt that it was detached absolutely from myself, and 
that it took on a meaning quite different from what it had had in 
my studio, where it was only arpainted canvas. There in the Barnes 
Foundation it became a rigid thing, heavy as stone, and one that 
seemed to have been spontaneously created at the same time with 
the building... . 

“Barnes said, ‘One would call the place a cathedral now. Your 
painting is like the rose window of a cathedral.’” Matisse showed 
me photographs taken from the balcony and from the floor of the 
room. One of them from below made an oblique version of the 
dancers in one archway that amplified the roundness of the bodies: 
“And when one looks from this angle,” he said, “one would say, 
too, it is like a song that mounts to the vaulted roof.” 


Notes on Music 


B. H. Haggin 


AT ODD moments I have been reading in the volumes of Shaw’s 
“Music in London 1890-94” (Constable), to which I referred in an 
earlier commentary and promised to return. There is, as I said then, 
no way of conveying their brilliancy, wit and essential soundness of 
judgment other than to quote Shaw himself; and with this brilliancy, 
wit and soundness of judgment there is good reason to quote him, par- 
ticularly since the matters he deals with remain to be dealt with today. 

We can, for example, still read with profit what Shaw has to say 
about opera in those days. This, it will be remembered, was the 
golden age, with its fabulous de Reszkes and all the rest of them. And 
this golden age was one in which a manager engaged “five leading 
tenors and no stage manager. For want of a stage manager, Orfeo 
was murdered. For want of a stage manager, the first act of Otello was 
laid waste. For want of a stage manager, Tannhaduser was made a 
laughing-stock to every German who went to see it, except in the one 
or two passages which Albani stage-managed. . . . As for the prison 
doors that will not shut, and the ordinary door that will not open, I 
do not complain of that: it is the stage way of such apertures.” The 
repertory also suffered: “It is true that we were spared a second resur- 
rection of La Favorita to please Mlle Richard; but the performances 
of Lucia solely to shew off Madame Melba’s singing, and of La 
Traviata to gratify Madame Albani’s weakness for the part of the 
consumptive Violetta, were probably nearly as hard on the public 
as they undoubtedly were on the critics.” And we learn a little about 
Jean de Reszke from the fact that he “was especially trying. He 
shirked Siegfried; he shirked Tannhauser; he would obviously have 
shirked Raoul if he had not been startled into alarmed activity by 
the success of Van Dyck; and he put off Otello to the last moment.” 
And elsewhere, “it cannot be said that he overtasks his brain on the 
stage. Except in a character like Romeo, which proceeds on the 
simplest romantic lines, he creates very little dramatic illusion.” This 
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is mentioned in the course of a discussion of “Brother Edouard.” It 
seems that “the separation between the musical and the intellectual is 
uncommonly marked in the De Reszke family. In Edouard’s case there 
is more than separation: there is divorce. . . . He has found his 
voice and his musical instinct so entirely adequate to his modest 
needs, that he never thinks about his work, and never makes any point 
that is not a purely musical one.” Shaw is accounting for Edouard’s 
singing (“Singing is not the word for it: he no longer sings: he bawls, 
revelling in the stunning sound with a prodigality which comes of 
knowing that he has so much voice to draw on that no extravagance 
can exhaust it. It is magnificent; but it is not Mephistopheles. The 
price we have to pay for it is the destruction of all dramatic illusion 
whilst he is on the stage; that is to say, during about three-quarters of 
the whole performance.”), and for the superiority of the singing over 
the acting: “We all like to see him enjoying himself; and he never 
enjoys himself more thoroughly than in that outrageous crimson and 
scarlet costume, with two huge cock’s feathers twirling in the Covent 
Garden draughts, his face decorated with sardonic but anatomically 
impossible wrinkles, and a powerful limelight glowing on him 
through the reddest of red glasses. His firm conviction that he is cur- 
dling the blood of the audience with demonstrations of satanic malig- 
nity when he is in fact infecting them with his mountainous good 
humor; his faith in the diabolic mockery of a smile that would make 
the most timid child climb straight up on his knee and demand to be 
shewn how a watch opens when blown on; the exuberant agility with 
which he persuades himself that his solid two hundred and forty 
pounds of generously nourished flesh and blood are a mere vapor 
from the mists of the bottomless pit—all these are dear to the hearts 
of stalls and gallery alike.” 

So much for the golden age with its de Reszkes and Melbas. We 
have traveled some distance downhill since then, but I think a fairly 
strong claim could be made for our own age as being at least silver. 

Again, if there were nothing else I should be content to rest my case 
for Shaw’s penetration as a critic of music and an observer of the 
musical scene on his treatment of what he calls the professorial 
school of English composers. He writes that he has been carefully 
dodging Dr. Hubert Parry’s “Job,” which all the other critics have 
implied is the greatest oratorio of ancient or modern times: “Handel 
is rebuked, Mendelssohn eclipsed, and the rest nowhere . . . I take 
Job to be, on the whole, the most utter failure ever achieved by a 
thoroughly respectworthy musician. There is not one bar in it that 
comes within fifty thousand miles of the tamest line in the poem”— 
and this despite the fact that “there are no end of nice little things I 
could point out about the workmanship shewn in the score, its fine 
feeling, its scrupulous moderation, its entire freedom from any base 
element of art or character, and so on through a whole epitaph of 
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pleasant and perfectly true irrelevancies.” Dr. Parry’s equipment is 
inadequate for a poem “which would have taxed to the utmost the 
highest powers of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, or Wagner.’ 
And what happens, according to Shaw, is that “Dr. Parry reads, 
The walls are broken down: destroyed are the pleasant places; and 
it sounds beautifully to him. So it associates itself with something 
else that sounds beautifully—Mendelssohn’s viclin concerto, as it 
happens in this case—and straightway he rambles off into a rhythm 
suggested by the first movement of the concerto, and produces a 
tedious combination which has none of the charm or propriety of 
either poem or concerto. For the sake of relief he drags in by the 
ears a piece of martial tumult—See! upon the distant plain, a white 
cloud of dust, the ravagers come—compounded from the same aca- 
demic prescription as the business of the dragon’s teeth coming up 
armed men in Mackenzie’s Jason; and the two pieces of music are 
consequently indistinguishable in my memory—in fact, I do not 
remember a note of either of them.” Shaw’s exposure of the entire 
set-up is marvelous. The occasion is Villiers Stanford’s “Eden”; 
and Shaw refuses to be impressed by “its erudite modal harmonies 
and its brilliant instrumentation . . . I caught not a single definite 
purpose or idea at all commensurate with the huge pretension of the 
musical design . . . What would Mr. Stanford think of me if I 
took advantage of my literary craftsmanship to write inane imita- 
tions of Milton’s Paradise Lost with all the latest graces of style... ? 
However, who am I that I should be believed, to the disparage- 
ment of eminent musicians? If you doubt that Eden is a masterpiece, 
ask Dr. Parry and Dr. Mackenzie, and they will applaud it to the 
skies. Surely Dr. Mackenzie’s opinion is conclusive; for is he not the 
composer of Veni Creator, guaranteed as excellent music by Pro- 
fessor Stanford and Dr. Parry? You want to know who Dr. Parry 
is? Why, the composer of Blest Pair of Sirens, as to the merits of 
which you have only to consult Dr. Mackenzie and Professor Stan- 
ford .. .” I have gone into this because it has point today: the 
set-up still exists; there is still, in England, the professorial school 
of composers and critics. In “The Progress of Music” (Oxford), to 
which I referred in my last commentary, Dr. George Dyson informs 
his English audience that “Dvorak made choral contributions of 
fine quality, and so did the solid English school represented by Parry 
and Stanford”; and that “the songs of Parry and Stanford were not 
unworthy to stand beside those of (Brahms and Wolf).” Parry and 
Stanford are not here to express their admiration of Dr. Dyson’s 
latest choral work on a biblical subject, but someone else wrote an 
article about it recently in The Musical Times, pointing out “the 
nice little things . . . about the workmanship shewn in the score, 
its fine feeling, its scrupulous moderation” and all the rest. (But 
then there are also the anti-professorials, including Shaw, who think 
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that non-professorial Elgar is a great composer. It seems to be an 
English weakness. ) 

But as a matter of fact there are any number of instances of 
Shaw’s penetration to support my claim concerning his worth as a 
critic. To take only one: “The Bach Choir gave a concert on the 16th. 
I was not present. There are some sacrifices which should not be 
demanded twice from any man; and one of them is listening to 
Brahms’ Requiem. On some future evening, perhaps, when the 
weather is balmy, and I can be accommodated with a comfortable 
armchair, an interesting book, and all the evening papers, I may 
venture; but last week I should have required a requiem for myself 
if I had attempted such a feat of endurance. I am sorry to have to 
play the ‘disgruntled’ critic over a composition so learnedly contra- 
puntal, not to say so fugacious; but I really cannot stand Brahms 
as a serious composer. It is nothing short of a European misfortune 
that such prodigious musical powers should have nothing better in 
the way of ideas to express than incoherent commonplace.” Nor is it 
that Shaw simply hasn’t the stamina for music learnedly contra- 
puntal and fugacious. For he begs leave to “recall the attention of 
the Bach Choir to a composer of whom I entertain a very different 
opinion, to wit, John Sebastian Bach himself. It is the special busi- 
ness of this society to hammer away at Bach’s works until it at last 
masters them to the point of being able to sing them as Bach meant 
them to be sung . . . Nothing can be more ruinous to the spirited 
action of the individual parts in Bach’s music, or to the sublime 
march of his polyphony, than the dragging, tentative, unintelligent, 
half-bewildered operations of a choir still in the stage of feeling its 
way from interval to interval and counting one, two, three, four, for 
dear life.” 

I have no doubt that by some people Shaw’s paragraph on 
Brahms will be accepted as humor, possibly, but as misplaced 
humor, certainly; and as indicating anything but soundness of judg- 
ment. But the fact is that Shaw’s opinion is shared by other critics, 
and not only by critics but by some of the more critical of non-pro- 
fessional listeners. It was expressed only a few weeks ago in The New 
Statesman by W. J. Turner, who explained why he rated the Haydn 
Variations and the Fourth Symphony, particularly its final passacag- 
lia movement, highest in Brahms’ work (as I do myself). “It is 
something of a platitude,” he wrote, “to say that Brahms is at his 
best in the variations form, but the reason for this is less obvious.” 
And the reason, it turns out, is Shaw’s reason. In these works 
Brahms is not “being a poet (in the Aristotelian sense) or a great 
creator; he is merely being a musician”—i.e. a craftsman. “I do not 
like Brahms when he goes forth to battle . . . Brahms was much 
too earnest, and to be earnest is always to be ridiculous, since it is 
given only to the elect, the few supremely great—a Beethoven, for 
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example—to be not earnest but serious . . . But Brahms when he is 
being entirely natural and self-forgetful, when he is not at all 
obsessed by the tramp of Beethoven behind him . . . then he is 
a truly great and inspired musician.” One can say also that he is an 
inspired craftsman where, as in the variation form, he must find 
new ways of saying the one thing, but not where he must find sub- 
stance for the detail of a large form. In the first movement of the 
First Symphony there is inflation not only of sentiment but of form, 
which Shaw and Turner and I object to. The chamber music, too, is 
full of it; and in these cases Brahms’ craftsmanship is an affliction. 
It is this serious truth that Shaw expresses humorously when he says: 
“Brahms sets a pedal pipe booming and a drum thumping the domi- 
nant of the key for ten minutes at a stretch, whilst the other instru- 
ments and the voices plough along through every practicable 
progression in or near the key, up hill from syncopation to syncopa- 
tion, and down dale from suspension to suspension . . . Brahms 
seems to have been impressed by the fact that Beethoven produced 
remarkable effects by persisting with his pedal points long after 
Mozart would have resolved them, and to have convinced himself by 
an obvious logical process that it must be possible to produce still 
more remarkable results by outdoing Beethoven in persistency. And 
so indeed it is, as Bach proved before Mozart was born. Only some- 
how it has not come off in Brahms’ hands . . .” 

And this takes no account of other characteristics of Brahms that 
are unendurable. There is not only the Brahms who goes forth to 
battle, but the heavily saccharine Brahms of the slow movements of 
the First Symphony, the Clarinet Quintet, the String Quintet in G; 
and the cute Brahms of some of the third movements. If Brahms has 
taken Tchaikovsky’s place in popularity I think it is because the 
populace finds in him what it liked in Tchaikovsky, an even more 
gooey emotionalism behind an appearance of manly reserve. I pre- 
fer Tchaikovsky. And Tchaikovsky, by the way, also disliked the 
Brahms who went forth to battle. 

Turner has collected a number of his articles from The New States- 
man and other periodicals in a volume called “Facing the Music” 
(London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd.). There are many good things in his 
criticism, all testifying to his insight and sensitiveness, of which the- 
passage on Brahms that I quoted may be taken as a sample. But there 
are also what he fears, correctly, will be considered hypersubtle dis- 
tinctions, and occasional silliness. The playing of Artur Schnabel 
is almost invariably an occasion for both; and in this book they are 
present in an article called “Schnabel and the Gramophone.” It 
seems that after refusing for years Schnabel has at last consented to 
make records; and Turner writes: “I do not profess to know why 
Mr. Schnabel has made these records, but I am not surprised that he 
has done so, nor would I be surprised if he were to declare that he, 
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himself, does not know why he has done so. It is just fate.” And 
then he goes on to explain why he objects to Schnabel’s recording 
at all. For one thing, “shall we hear Mr. Schnabel as he plays in a 
concert hall before a living audience when we put on our machine 
one of the records which he has made? I have no hesitation in saying 
we shall not.” And for his part Turner prefers his own living per- 
formances of Beethoven’s sonatas, which are altogether inadequate, 
to Schnabel’s magnificent performances on records, which are dead. 
That’s perfectionism for you. Then again, “even what is given in the 
record is something far beyond the capacity of us music-lovers to 
conceive. We are—let us be quite frank—none of us sufficiently gifted 
musically . . . to understand fully Mr. Schnabel’s playing”—which, 
if true, would be an argument against listening even to his living 
performances. And then there is an ascent into the stratosphere. “As 
Mr. Schnabel himself once said, the sign of a living performance 
of a Beethoven sonata is that when finished it is over and the performer 
lives to look forward to playing it again and giving it another life. 
But a gramophone disc is a dead object, it is a performance fixed 
forever, and it may be that this dead object will become a substitute 
for the living sonata . . . I am glad that it is not possible for me 
to hear Beethoven or Mozart play, and I would have preferred that 
musicians in the future had no record of how Mr. Schnabel played. 
The Schnabels, the Beethovens and the Mozarts of the future would 
have understood from their music itself the playing of the great 
composers of the past; and why should the ordinary man have the 
illusion that he understands because he possesses a small disc 
labelled ‘Schnabel,’ when the truth will be that this disc may be used 
in the future to try to prevent some contemporary man of genius 
from realising his own conception of Beethoven’s sonatas?”—which 
the disc will do in the future only as much as the living performance 
does today—that is, not at all. 

I am criticizing Turner, not Schnabel. It should be possible to ap- 
preciate a great artist without being silly, but if one were going to 
be silly about anything I should say Schnabel’s performances of 
Beethoven sonatas would be one of the things (along with only a 
few others). The idea conveyed in some of the press reports, that 
these performances are over-intellectual, is incorrect. Actually they 
are flawed by their emotional intensity: crescendi are likely to be 
excessive, fortissimi ugly sounding. But Schnabel’s mind retains its 
grip: the lines of his conceptions are intensified by feeling, but not 
altered. And most of the time these lines are right: they are the 
result of perfect mastery and unegring judgment in the use of inter- 
pretive means, and of extraordinary interpretive sympathy to begin 
with. The excessive crescendi and fortissimi, then, are like flaws in 
the material or execution of a magnificent piece of sculpture. So, 
indeed, Beethoven himself may have thundered. 
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These performances of Beethoven sonatas have changed the im- 
pression I had of Schnabel from his stodgy, pedantic performances 
of Brahms concertos a few years ago (it may have been Brahms’ 
fault, since I liked the performance of Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto 
even then). I have not heard his records of the sonatas, which were 
promoted by subscription; but I can testify that those of the Fourth 
Concerto (Victor) and the Fifth (“Emperor”) Concerto (Victor) 
are very fine. 

Gieseking’s playing is more beautiful and perfect as playing; for 
that reason, perhaps, it records better; and there is also the fact that 
Columbia recording is itself more perfect—e.g. in its greater free- 
dom from reverberation. But his marvelous gifts are wasted on 
Liszt’s trashy Concerto in E flat (Columbia). The Franck Symphonie 
Variations (Columbia) are more worthy of the wonderful perform- 
ance he gives them. But it is Columbia’s duty, if it is going to use 
an artist like Gieseking at all, to make proper use of him—to have 
him collaborate with Beecham in the concertos of Mozart, Bach and 
Beethoven. For that matter Columbia does not make sufficient use of 
Beecham, who is one of the few great conductors and musicians today, 
and certainly the greatest conductor on Columbia's list. It is all right 
for Bruno Walter to record Mozart, which he plays beautifully—e.g. 
the overture to “Figaro” (Columbia). But it is Beecham, not Mengel- 
berg, and not Harty, and not Wood, who should be recording the 
symphonic repertory—e.g. Mozart’s “Jupiter,” Beethoven’s Fourth, 
Beethoven’s Ninth, of which there are no good records. 

Brahms, I think, would like the breadth and weight of Mengel- 
berg’s reading of his Third Symphony (Columbia) but would object 
to the erratic tempos in the second movement; and he would turn 
over in his grave at the Mischa Elman touches in Stokowski’s perform- 
ance of the Fourth, not to speak of the bacchanalian conclusions to 
the first and fourth movements (Victor). As a matter of fact Sto- 
kowski’s performance is surprisingly continent, and tonally, of 
course, it is sumptuous. And I am unjust to Elman, whose style 
grows purer with the years, and who gives an excellent account of 
the Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto in G minor (Victor). There is a good 
set of Beethoven’s Eighth by the B. B. C. Orchestra under Boult 
(Victor) and Haydn’s “Oxford” Symphony (Victor)—one of his 
finest, which I have never heard in concert—done by the London 
Symphony under Weisbach, whose taste and judgment as an inter- 
preter, I fear, are not unerring. There could not be a better choice 
than Arthur Rubinstein for Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Piano Con- 
certo (Victor) but the balance between piano and orchestra is poor. 
In the introduction the piano’s chords drown the orchestra’s melody 
completely. Lalo’s Cello Concerto is well performed by Maréchal 
(Columbia). And on single records there is D’Indy’s “Istar,” played 
by the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under Coppola (Victor). 
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Menuhin contributes a beautiful performance of the Bach Sonata 
in C for violin unaccompanied: it is simple and pure in style, and 
the tone is firm and clear (Victor). The Sonata in D minor (Victor) 
deserves a better performance than it gets from Adolf Busch, for 
it contains the finest individual movement of the set, the justly 
famous Chaconne. Then there are two sonatas of Bach for violin and 
piano, No. 4 in C minor and No. 6 in G major, very well played by 
Alfred Dubois and Marcel Maas, and marvelously recorded (Co- 
lumbia). No. 6 is the more inspired of the two. And more inspired 
than a great deal of this music are the bits of Bach assembled under 
the title Suite in G, orchestrated (very evidently not by Bach), and 
excellently played by the other of England’s two conductors, Eugene 
Goossens (Victor). But even finer are the Toccata and Fugue in C 
minor, and the Fugue from the Toccata and Fugue in E minor, for 
piano, played by Maas. His playing is superb, in every respect, and 
marvelously recorded (Columbia). 

Superb is the word for the Pro-Arte Quartet’s performance of 
Debussy’s Quartet (Victor), the Budapest String Quartet’s perform- 
ances of Brahms’ Quartet in B flat (Victor) and his Quintet for 
strings in G (Victor) (I should like this organization to record 
Mozart’s G minor Quintet and Schubert’s C major), and the perform- 
ance by Lionel Tertis and Harriet Cohen of Brahms’ Sonata in F 
minor for viola and piano (Columbia). Iturbi, in his performance 
of Mozart’s A major Sonata, has him fluttering and sighing a little 
too much for my taste, but of that kind of Mozart playing it is very 
good (Victor). And Moiseivitch, though he plays beautifully, is not 
sufficiently imaginative in Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood” 
(Victor). 

Coming to vocal records—there is a volume of liturgical music 
of the Catholic Church, some of it by Palestrina and Vittoria, sung 
by the Sistine Choir (Victor). The quality of the singing is fine; 
the intonation is not so good. Lotte Lehmann’s voice is lovely in 
“Wie nahte mir der Schlummer” from “Der Freisciitz” (Columbia). 


Tauber sings Franz’s “Im Herbst” and Wolf’s “Uber Nacht” (Colum- 
bia) and my verdict is that he should stick to opera, light or heavy. 
Chaliapin’s voice sounds worn, but he is still very effective in the 
Aria of the Miller from “Roussalka” and the Rondo of Farlaf from 
“Rousslan and Ludmilla” (Victor). Ria Ginster sings the difficult 
“Martern aller Arten” from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 
magnificently, and “Voi che sapete” from “Figaro” rather poorly 
(Victor). The duet of Eva and Sachs from Act II of “Meistersinger” 
is beautifully done by Ljungberg and Schorr (Victor) and the duet 
of Briinnhilde and Siegmund from Act II of “Walkiire” also well 
done by Baumer and Pistor (Columbia). And that brings me to 
Stokowski’s “Gotterdammerung” album (Victor) which comprises 
the usual three excerpts: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Siegfried’s 
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Death, and Briinhilde’s Immolation, in which, I note grimly, Stokow- 
ski capitulates and uses a soprano instead of an oboe. The soprano 
is Agnes Davis, who has a fresh voice of lovely but not the neces- 
sary heroic quality. There is a “Don Pasquale” with delectable sing- 
ing by Schipa and excellent work by the Scala chorus and orchestra 
under Sabajno (Victor). And a delightful “Ruddigore” (Victor). 

There are also recordings of contemporary music. In Suite No. 2 
pour petit orchestre, played by the Colonne Orchestra under Pierné, 
Stravinsky uses the accumulated art of centuries to produce the effect 
of a band in a little beer garden in Schnitzeldorf a. Rhein (Colum- 
bia). In “L’histoire d’un soldat,” which Stravinsky conducts himself 
(Columbia), there is the same grimly satiric intention, or at any 
rate that is all I can detect. As for Roy Harris’ Concerto, played by 
Cumpson, Gorodner and the Aeolian String Quartet, I am aware that 
it means a great deal to Mr. Harris, but the meaning eludes me 
(Columbia). 

And finally negro music. The best I have heard recently—that is, 
the hottest sexually, since negro music is that—is an older number 
which may be hard to obtain, “How Long Blues” (Vocalion, 1228; 
note the number). It has a good companion piece in “It’s Tight 
Like That.” The artists are Tampa Red’s Hokum Jug Band with 
Half Pint Jaxon. Dicky Wells’ Shim Shammers with Fletch Jahon 
contribute “Baby Are You Satisfied?” (Columbia). Then there is 
“Harlem Speaks” by Ellington, who also plays “In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree” with his tongue in his cheek (Brunswick). Ethel 
Waters is the only thing negro about “Heat Wave” and “Harlem on 
My Mind” from “As Thousands Cheer” (Columbia). 


Book Reviews 


The Truth 


Tue Heratp oF Comine Goon. By G. Gurdjieff, Paris, 
1933. Price from 8 to 108 French francs. To be ob- 
tained in America from Israel Solon, 71 West 23rd 
St., New York City. 


HERE is a book of which the least that can be said is that it prob- 
ably contains the most authoritative writing on psychological and 
religious themes which has appeared in the western world since be- 
fore the time of Aristotle. 

Purporting to be merely a prefatory volume to a forthcoming 
series of books on which the author has been at work for the last 
eight or nine years, The Herald of Coming Good is so far as can 
be ascertained the first published work of a man who has neverthe- 
less apparently long been known to a considerable number of people 
in Europe and America as more or less of a legendary personality. 
The activities of George Gurdjieff have never received much public- 
ity, the occasional articles about him which since his first public 
appearance in America in 1924 have appeared in the daily papers 
and in such periodicals as Time, The Century Magazine, The 
New Masses, The New Yorker and The New Republic have been 
more anecdotal than illuminating, and there seems to be very little 
reliable information current. Mr. Gurdjieff is reputed to have acted 
under the name of Dordjieff as a political adviser to the Dalai Lama 
at the time of the British invasion of Tibet. Later, at the outbreak of 
the World War, he was apparently teaching in Russia, in an insti- 
tution of his own, a number of subjects including dancing and 
psychology, and numbered among his pupils P. D. Ouspensky, 
author of Tertium Organum, and several former pupils of Dalcroze. 
After the revolution of 1917 he was engaged in similar activities first 
in Constantinople and later in Germany, and in 1922 founded at 
Fontainebleau, France, his Institute for the Harmonious Development 
of Man. He came to New York with about forty of his pupils in the 
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spring of 1924 and on March 3rd gave a public demonstration of 
gymnastic dances and psychological exercises which seems to have 
made a profound impression on a very limited public. He made subse- 
quent trips to New York in the winters of 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932, 
stayed four or five months each time, gave lectures, which again 
received practically no publicity, and held public readings of the 
books upon which he has been working since 1924 and to which 
The Herald of Coming Good is now published as forerunner. 

If The Herald of Coming Good can be taken as an indication of the 
quality of the books to follow, it may be said without hesitation to 
promise something as interesting and as important as anything that 
has blossomed into print for many a long day. This little volume, in 
the course of its eighty-nine pages, not only betrays, without ever 
mentioning them, a thorough familiarity with the Books of the great 
religions, but nowhere either explicitly or implicitly contradicts 
them, and as such it strikes an entirely new note in the history of 
European philosophical and scientific thought. 

By the seventh century A. D., as it was then remarked in the most 
lucid of all books, the original scriptures and teachings of Christian- 
ity had already been almost wholly lost or perverted. All that 
remained of words ascribed to its prophet was the Sermon on the 
Mount and one or two isolated remarks in other parts of the Gospels 
—words in no sense definite or self-explanatory and which, in the 
case of the Sermon, seem rather to be merely an exhortatory con- 
clusion following upon a whole set of principles and doctrines previ- 
ously expounded. All that remained of any social code he may have 
taught was, in theory, the Mosaic commandments and, in practice, 
practically nothing; and of a mode of life, nothing at all. Yet this 
is the only one of the great religions which in the period of known 
history has appreciably affected the continents of Europe and North 
America, and it is therefore not surprising that since the early 
degeneration of Christianity all Western philosophy has been purely 
theoretical and sophistic and all Western science a haphazard explora- 
tion of arbitrary and disconnected details. 

An excellent and of course an all-important example of the differ- 
ences between the Books of the religions on the one hand and Western 
philosophy on the other, and one in which The Herald of Coming 
Good is remarkably akin to the former, is to be found in their re- 
spective attitudes toward the law of cause and effect. All the Books, 
being based on facts and phenomena, imply a thorough cognizance 
of the implications of this law. The Tao-Teh-King is largely a dis- 
sertation on a few of them. The Baghavat-Gita devotes whole chapters 
to explaining others. Buddha begins with “the arising of things by 
dependence upon causes” and makes it the central theme of his teach- 
ing. The Koran expresses itself with its usual lucidity. Western philos- 
ophy, from Marcus Aurelius down to Herbert Spencer and Einstein, 
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being based on hypothetical epistemologies and ignorant, impractical 
ideals, shows no knowledge whatever of practical cause and effect and 
went so far at the very beginning as to doubt the universality of caus- 
ality—an absurdity which any degree of the common sense displayed 
by all the Books would at once have precluded. Thus the “question” 
of free will, in a sense in which the prophets by their explanations of 
facts and phenomena had already demonstrated it to be utterly 
impossible, is still, in the fourteenth century A. D., a moot question 
in the West, notwithstanding the fact that several Western thinkers 
such as Hartley and Jonathan Edwards have written whole volumes 
proving its impossibility on purely theoretical grounds—the only 
grounds which seem to penetrate the Western mind—and that West- 
ern scientists such as the Behaviorists have proven its non-existence in 
the laboratory. 

In The Herald of Coming Good there is no question of theoretical 
epistemology. Everything is handled solely in the light of the author’s 
own implied personal and practical knowledge of it, and each event, 
phenomenon, motive, etc., retaining in his writing as in the sacred 
Books its character as composite of causes and effects which relate it 
to a general scheme, receives in passing, upon one or another of its 
aspects, a remark of elucidation as penetrating as the scattered and 
unrelated flashes of insight that sometimes occur in, for instance, 
Shakespeare’s soliloquies and the autobiographical analyses of 
Proust. This little volume touches upon education, human types, asso- 
ciation, the subconscious, the phenomenon of triplicity, Graeco- 
Roman civilization, equilibrium, egotism—and despite its brevity 
casts new light on each and on much else besides. It is thus in itself a 
highly valuable contribution, and for those at least whose common 
sense has enabled them to realize that just about all the valid knowl- 
edge we possess of the above-enumerated and of other elementary con- 
ditions governing human life is what has been handed down to us in 
fragmentary form in the Books of the great religions, The Herald of 
Coming Good should be—insofar as, whether by dint of the author’s 
mentioned early access to ancient books not widely current or by dint 
of his own extraordinary perspicacity, it confirms or supplements 
even in the most modest way any of the information given in the 
Books—an extremely important event. And if the same wealth of 
knowledge is brought to bear on all the subjects listed in the impres- 
sive table of contents for the books to follow, the importance of the 
whole will be incalculable. 

It is interesting to note that this work is being published simul- 
taneously in a number of languages. The English version of The 
Herald of Coming Good exhibits none of the characteristics of think- 
ing in the terms of a particular language, but rather a thinking in 
ideas remarkably independent of the usual conventions of style and 
vocabulary. Yet it by no means reads like the usual translation: it 
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displays on every subject a mastery of the English language as a 
vehicle which is comparable to that developed by Hartley in the 
exposition of one theory or Whitehead in his tenacity at following 
hypothetical and inconsequential premises to their strictly logical 
ends. The writing is direct and simple—each paragraph, incidentally, 
being a single sentence—and the exposition of ideas is so clear that it 
achieves a sort of rhythm—not verbal, but mental. 

Of somewhat special interest is Mr Gurdjieff’s passing reference 
to an early connection with a “Mahometan” monastery. The history 
of civilization since the Hegira, in the sense of any mode of life 
adhered to by the masses and implying even a general comprehension 
of the main lines of human experience, has surely been the history of 
Islam. And one of the anomalies of Western thought is the fact that 
although scattered students of Hinduism, Buddhism and even Con- 
fucianism are in certain Western countries relatively numerous, noth- 
ing whatsoever is known about Islam and the average educated per- 
son does not even know the meaning of the word. 

The Herald of Coming Good will doubtless be met, among those 
who chance to hear of it, with the same blithe disregard. And the few 
who read it through will ask, “What, in a word, does it mean?” or 
“Are these doctrines salutary ?”—like the wounded man in Buddha’s 
story who refuses to have the poisoned arrow removed from his side 
until he has ascertained the physician’s lineage, training, character 
and methods—and dies before the arrow is removed. At any rate, it 
makes precious little difference. A Moslem once remarked to me: “If 
I am sitting on a large rug, and I see you sitting on the ground, and 
I offer you a place beside me on the rug, and you refuse to move, 
that is your own affair, I lose nothing by making the offer and re- 
main, myself, seated on the rug.” 


T. J. Davis 


The Vanishing Individual 


Nopopy Srarves. By Catherine Brody. Longmans, 
Green. New York. 1932. $2.00. 

To Make My Breap. By Grace Lumpkin. Macaulay. 
New York. 1932. $2.00. 

Catt Home THE Heart. By Fielding Burke. Long- 
mans, Green. New York. 1932. $2.50. 

Union Square. By Albert Halper. Viking. New York. 
1933. $2.50. 

PENHALLY. By Caroline Gordon. Scribner’s. New 
York. 1932. $2.50. 

Lams IN His Bosom. By Carolyn Miller. Har per’s. 
New York. 1933. $2.00. 

SouTH Moon Unper. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
Scribner’s. New York. 1932. $2.00. 

THE Woops Cott. By Thames Williamson. Harcourt, 
Brace. New York. 1933. $2.50. 

Togpacco Roan. By Erskine Caldwell. Scribner’s. New 
York. 1932. $2.50. 

Gop’s LittLE Acre. By Erskine Caldwell. Viking. 
New York. 1933. $2.50. 

LaucH AND Lig Down. By Robert Cantwell. Farrar 
and Rinehart. New York. 1932. $2.00. 

From Fiusuine To Catvary. By Edward Dahlberg. 
Harcourt, Brace. New York. 1932. $2.50. 

Gas-HousE McGinty. By James Farrell. Vanguard. 
New York. 1933. $2.50. 

Sinc Berore Breakrast. By Vincent McHugh. Simon 
& Schuster. New York. 1933. $2.00. 


“T believe that all novels start with an old lady in the corner opposite. 

I believe that all novels, that is to say, deal with character and that it is 

to express character—not to preach doctrine, sing songs or celebrate the 

glories of the British Empire, that the form of the novel—so clumsy, 

verbose and undramatic, so rich elastic and alive has been evolved.” 
—Vircinia Wootr: Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown 


MUCH water has flowed under the bridge since Mrs. Woolf, in the 
spring of 1924, delivered the challenge quoted above to the Ed- 
wardian novelists. The trend of this stream, however, has not been 
as Mrs. Woolf then hopefully foresaw toward Mrs. Brown, “who is 
eternal, who is human nature, the spirit we live by, life itself” and 
who must “at whatever cost to life, limb and damage to valuable 
property be rescued, expressed and set in her high relation to the 
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world” but rather toward a rehabilitation of what Mrs. Woolf 
called the Edwardian tools of fiction and described herself and her 
fellow-Georgian adventurers as flinging high-heartedly out of the 
window. 

For the Edwardians, said Mrs. Woolf, if she had gone to them 
to ask how to express her high and urgent sense of Mrs. Brown’s 
peculiarity and value, would have replied: “Begin by ascertaining 
that her father kept a shop in Harrogate. Ascertain the wages of 
shop assistants in the year 1878. Discover what her mother died of. 
Describe cancer; describe calico. Describe . . .” But then, she con- 
tinued, “I cried ‘Stop! Stop!’ and I regret to say that I threw that 
ugly, that clumsy, that incongruous tool out of the window, for I 
knew that if I began by describing cancer and calico, my Mrs. 
Brown, that vision to which I cling, though I know no way of im- 
parting it to you, would have been dulled and tarnished and van- 
ished for ever”. In the year 1933, what Hooverian and Rooseveltian 
novelists would reply to such a question would probably not be so 
very different. For what they are saying in effect, have been saying 
for some time if they belong to the left is: “Ascertain the wages 
of Southern mill hands, or of Kentucky miners. Describe pellagra, 
describe the sexual act, describe its perversions, describe a tene- 
ment, describe Union Square” ..., and if to the right “Ascer- 
tain the price a planter could get for his tobacco in 1898, describe 
slave owning, describe the Civil War, describe hog-curing and moon- 
shining and cane-juicing”. And if no one interrupted them at this 
point by crying “Stop!” they might elaborate this advice still further 
by saying “Describe these things not as a means of conveying Mrs. 
Brown’s quality, and describe Mrs. Brown herself, if you must only 
to convey the reality of strikes and eviction and starvation or of 
aristocracy, land-owning and pride of lineage”. For Mrs. Brown is 
no longer to them an end in herself. She has become, rather curi- 
ously, a tool and what were once regarded as the tools, to a large 
extent, the end of fiction. 

And this change has taken place not only in fiction. It exists in 
fiction as a reflection of an actual change in the world. Perhaps 
never at any time in the world’s history, certainly never since the 
French Revolution has the individual been so powerless, so insig- 
nificant and so aware of his insignificance. Not only modern indus- 
try with its mass production and its regimentation of the human 
material employed in this production, but the social and political 
movements which accept this condition or protest against it alike 
impose conformity, Gleichsehaltung, class consciousness, mass con- 
sciousness, race consciousness, every form of consciousness, indeed, 
but the individual. Never for a moment do they encourage that rare 
elusive being whom Mrs. Woolf called Mrs. Brown, who rose, she 
said, to challenge the novelist with “Catch me if you can”, and 
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whose capture was the one ultimate triumph of the novelists’ art. 
One is almost led to believe that for the modern novelist this airy 
challenge no longer holds any lure. If the little figure arises at all 
for him, crying “catch me if you can” he replies—judging, that 
is, by the books he is turning out—“Why should I? How many of 
you are there? Do you belong to a union? Is it A. F. of L. or Com- 
munist? Have you organized the Negro workers? Do you know the 
words of the International?” or possibly “I haven’t time. I’m too 
busy counting the silver spoons and the family portraits you in- 
herited from your maternal grandfather. I have to get the family 
genealogy and the recipe for home-made wine from your grand- 
mother. I have to study the superstitions of your Negro mammy. I 
have to identify all the pungent smells in your aunt’s vast old- 
fashioned kitchen. I have to study Currier and Ives prints. I have 
to steep myself in Jewish legends and customs so that I will know 
what the Reb said to your father back in the Polish village to con- 
sole him for not having a Kadish. Run along now and don’t bother 
me”. If Mrs. Brown still persists in staying where she is not wanted, 
if she still insists on her foolish game of “catch me if you can”, she 
may indeed be caught, but it will hardly be alive. 

For Mrs. Woolf in Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown (1 dwell on this 
because she seems to me the most significant living individual nov- 
elist—as opposed to the novelists of prevailing tendencies—and this 
pamphlet an important individualist manifesto) not only raised in 
a highly individual and entertaining fashion the old question of art 
versus propaganda; she answered the question in favor of art, or 
perhaps one should say of life, by identifying it with Mrs. Brown, 
with the individual and declaring that thus and only thus it was 
justified. It was perhaps easier to reach this conclusion in England 
in 1924 than in America in 1933. One can hardly imagine such an 
answer being given among us today by any novelist corresponding 
to Mrs. Woolf in stature—if indeed we had such a novelist. Even 
though a few skilled, sincere and mature novelists—Willa Cather, 
Ruth Suckow, Dorothy Canfield at her best—still give us, from time 
to time, significant individual portraits the individual is very gen- 
erally discounted and repudiated, while propagandist writing has 
risen both in popular and critical estimation. For the critics as well 
as the novelists have turned propagandist, have affiliated themselves 
with the left or with the right and are judging novelists, less by 
their ability to express character in Mrs. Woolf’s sense of the word 
than by their ability to draw types, representing the interests of the 
left or the right and serving as the mouthpieces of such interests. 
For in both camps the belief is widespread today that the individual 
can be justified only by some affiliation, as a member of some group, 
or the heir to some tradition. This belief has produced the militant 
novels of the Marxists whose hosts march through chaos and vio- 
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lence toward the future—Michael Gold’s Jews Without Money, 
Mary Heaton Vorse’s Strike, Grace Lumpkin’s To Make My Bread, 
Dos Passos’ Forty-Second Parallel and 1919, all more or less stir- 
ring and authentic documents. And it has produced the nostalgic 
novels of the right, which by implication combat this future, but 
which are also far less concerned with the individual as such, than 
with the upholding of a tradition and the justification of a way of 
life. These novels—and they too are documents rather than authen- 
tic novels—may differ widely in merit and source material. They 
may be distinguished and beautiful pieces of writing like Caroline 
Gordon’s Penhally, rich and moving chronicles such as Irving Fine- 
man’s Hear Ye Sons, hysterically masochistic like Virginia Hersch’s 
Storm Beach, or merely fatuously boring like Louis Bromfield’s The 
Farm, but they all have this in common that their inspiration is 
rooted in the past and that the individual is seen in them as little 
more than a link, frequently a weak link in the chain that binds 
him to this past. 

And this impersonality of outlook is not characteristic of the 
propagandists alone. It is in the air, part of the “climate of opin- 
ion”. It is reflected in and tinges with grayness as objective and 
skillful a book as Catherine Brody’s Nobody Starves, which seemed 
to many critics the novel of the depression. It was, however, not a 
“proletarian” novel. Its very objectivity disqualified it for this 
distinction in the eyes of the Marxist critics, in spite of its having 
certain necessary factors which might have made it worthy; a work- 
ing class hero and heroine, however unheroic, an authentic knowl- 
edge of the lives they lived and pessimism and veracity concerning 
these lives. I think Miss Brody failed to make this the significant 
novel it might have been, but for quite other reasons, highly com- 
petent as her work is in many respects. Probably no one has written 
more honestly of working class life. Her vision as far as it goes is 
perfect, but it does not go very far beyond the surface. The very 
conscientiousness of her preoccupation with surfaces has precluded 
this. Her description of such surfaces is sensitive, meticulously ac- 
curate, flawless. Her equipment is that of a superb reporter rather 
than of a novelist, and she has strengthened her native talent for 
keen observation and honest reporting by a wealth of first-hand 
reportorial experience. She has never merely imagined what a girl 
or a man out of work thinks about or how a bank cashier without 
dishonest intentions drifts into technical dishonesty; but in so far 
as possible she has herself acquired the experiences of which she 
writes or witnessed the effect of such experiences on others. Her 
very integrity, indeed, has been a limitation, for it is sufficiently 
clear in her writing that she has not imagined or has imagined very 
little beyond what she has actually seen and heard, what she knows 
to be true in the case of certain individuals and can therefore gen- 
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eralize as being true of others similarly placed. Miss Brody has 
described lucidly, vividly and sometimes even poignantly what hap- 
pens when people lose their jobs, go on strikes or go to prison. She 
has seen it happen and in the process she has achieved a kind of 
detached, disillusioned fatalistic wisdom. She has learned to recog- 
nize and describe proficiently situations and types of character, but 
if she knows profoundly what happens to any one individual in a 
given set of circumstances, she has not told us. And yet she can write 
astonishingly well and, up to u certain point, revealingly. Take for 
instance her account of Molly’s starting to work with which the 
book opens, and the weight of dreariness and fatigue she has com- 
pressed into these few lines: 


“After she had shut the front door the gray drift of the morning 
encompassed her like still, slow water. As if she were a swimmer it 
retarded her arms and legs. They yearned from her backward, through 
the closed door, into the warm bed, under the bedclothes pulled off 
before she was ready. And it was only Thursday. She drew herself up 
with an effect of tightening her body and squaring her shoulders. And 
the heels of her old shoes struck glumly on the three shallow steps.” 


There is undoubted fidelity to experience here and skill and 
sensitivity in reproducing it, yet somehow the experience repro- 
duced is as impersonal as a headache, if not quite as universal. And 
this is no accident. It is inherent in Miss Brody’s method and out- 
look. It is far more explicit in certain other passages (too long to 
quote here) and it is seen again in the following, describing what 
took place when Bill in his hopeless quest for work received alms 
by mistake from a woman who thought he was begging. . . . “It 
gave him quite an idea. As he sat there on his bench with the cheered 
up sensation of food in his stomach he expanded it recklessly. There 
were many restaurants in this part of town, delicatessen everywhere. 
He dreamily saw himself going the rounds, getting his meals, maybe 
money, even work. It seemed like a stroke of initiative on his part, 
it became a vast enterprise until he began to realize all the other 
men who were thinking of this trying to do this, doing this, beggars, 
tramps, men out of work. Often he had believed himself with fresh 
hope to be the only one who would think of applying at a certain 
place, . . . but always there would be others, many others. Always 
the idea of those others springing out of the ground from which 
they had all but been eliminated defeated him.” 

There is truth here, too—the objective truth of the very common 
lot of workers during the depression years and the further psycho- 
logical truth of the levelling down of the individual to a common 
mass level of the barest subsistence, but this last is a truth that fails 
of its full effect precisely because Miss Brody’s characters have so 
little individuality to distinguish them from the mass to begin with. 
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It is rather as though we were watching an expressionist drama in 
which the protagonists were faceless or masked—mere symbols; a 
huge procession dwarfed into insignificance by the forces that have 
molded them. And the fact that Miss Brody cannot or does not make 
them real to us—even the final tragedy remains as impersonal and 
remote as if we had read it in a newspaper about strangers—is the 
more striking because her accuracy of observation and felicity of 
phrasing do paint those forces for us vividly and unforgettably. I 
have come across little descriptive writing which seems to me to 
equal her pictures of some of the places where Bill and Molly 
worked, the automobile cushion factory for instance which was “a 
frozen hell of iron, steel and noise in which the making of spring 
cushions became an affair of primitive violence”: where even when 
the power was turned off at lunch the room was not quiet but 
“merely arrested in noise”; where “girls and men formed little 
huddles of flesh among the sullen iron of machines, among the 
creeping metallic iron of partitions, the dusky iron of tables, and 
the grimy iron in inky shadow, of huge tubs filled with pins”: and 
where for fun and relaxation “sturdy Polish nymphs egged on grim 
overalled satyrs in a steely forest . . . in and out of the dark rows 
of metal between and under the long lines of springs, through iron 
underbrush, filled with the breath of steel.” 

A far deeper human note is sounded in Grace Lumpkin’s frankly 
left wing novel of southern poor whites To Make My Bread which 
last year won the Gorky Prize for Proletarian Literature—an aston- 
ishly good choice. The book is propagandist, but it is also surpris- 
ingly honest. It reflects, too, though in a slighter degree and with 
more protest, the modern awe before machinery and power, and the 
forces of hunger and danger back of them, that reduce human beings 
to “hands” in a mill, numbers on a factory payroll, nameless appli- 
cants in a long line of job seekers. Here too something is lacking— 
some ultimate touch of characterization, but the complaint is not 
that we are given little, but that being given so much we are not 
given more. The story is deeply felt and honestly told. With no par- 
ticular distinction of style, and little conscious art, but with depth 
and sincerity of feeling Gracé Lumpkin has recreated the rough, 
poverty-stricken and yet dignified life of these mountain people and 
their pathetic and deluded hegira to the mill towns, in search of the 
fuller life and opportunities promised them by the mill owners. She 
makes us see them as she sees then, without sophistication and with- 
out sentimentality, but with understanding and tenderness. And the 
quality of her understanding is such that she makes us realize and 
share their experiences, even when these experiences are wholly re- 
mote from our own. The things that happen to the McClures in the 
first part of the book are the stark, elemental things inseparable from 
poverty in the scattered, barren mountain settlements; the birth of 
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John McClure in the blizzard, with no one but Grandpap and the 
frightened little boys to help Emma McClure through. Cold and 
hunger that comes close to starvation in the bad winters when one is 
snowed in, when food gives out and no more credit can be had at 
the cross roads store; when finally even shot gives out, and when 
one day “Emma had to tell the others that the last potato had been 
eaten. It had been very hard for her to believe this. She had gotten 
into the trench and felt in every corner hoping she might find some 
small ones hidden in the straw but there was not one left.” The 
quality of experience depicted here, objectively and yet compassion- 
ately, does not make for subtleties of character nor for the speech in 
which such subtleties can be conveyed, but for certain hard-bitten, 
enduring qualities with which people like the McClures are endowed 
or go under. They are not highly articulate so that we have to know 
them more or less in terms of the things that happen to them, to see 
them within the narrow compass of their experiences and their own 
small perspective. They have only these experiences, their folk wis- 
dom and the Bible to help them in interpreting life, until toward 
the end of the book they are driven by the oppression of the mill 
owners to welcome the union and the message of radicalism. This 
part of the book is slightly more perfunctory and self-conscious. It 
lacks the effortless spontaneous conviction and the flavor of. the 
earlier narrative. But even here Grace Lumpkin frequently writes 
movingly as in her account of Emma’s work on the night shift. 


“Emma had heard people say the last hour of work was the worst on 
the night shift. She had heard the words and only learned their meaning 
when she was there. The eleven hours before were hard but they went 
by. When the little bit of light showed up in the windows meaning that 
daylight was preparing to come it seemed to make her stiff muscles let 
down as if they were lying down like a spoiled baby that won’t be 
picked up till it gets what it wants. Her muscles wanted rest and they 
lay down refusing to work for her. In the last hour or two she had to 
go on from minute to minute. Her mind had to whip her muscles, and 
the muscles ached under the punishment. Sometimes the person who 
worked her frames during the day came early and Emma got off fifteen 
minutes sooner than she expected. When this happened she told Ora it 
seemed the heavens were opened and the angels sang about her.” 


It is not merely a sympathetic weariness that we experience here; it 
is Emma’s own weariness, felt through her muscles, seen with her 
eyes, expressed in her own idiom. 

But to appreciate fully the fine honesty of Grace Lumpkin’s book 
one should compare it with Fielding Burke’s vastly overrated Call 
Home the Heart, which appeared at about the same time and which 
curiously parallels it in having the same theme and the same back- 
grounds. One can not complain of lack of character here but it is 
nearly all fake character. The author made the initial mistake of con- 
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ceiving a kind of school-girl crush on her heroine; she represents 
perhaps some obscure youthful dream, but the falsity that inheres 
her does much to falsify the entire book. Ishma—the heroine in 
question, is both preposterous and incredible. She can do no wrong. 
She is moreover a Hill girl, with a Hill-Born Heart, foredoomed to 
be called Home, no matter how far it may roam, which imposes a 
pattern on the story from the start. It also sets up a conflict of mo- 
tivation in the author’s mind, for Ishma is also due to leave the 
Hills and be a Joan of Arc to the workers in the factory town—to 
eat her cake and have it—to desert her husband and have him when 
the Hill-Born Heart calls her back again; to be exhibit A for birth 
control propaganda in having children constantly at the wrong 
moment and then conveniently losing them when the plot necessi- 
tates her being somewhere else. And she is incredible and preposter- 
ous not only in her story but in herself. She belonged at an early 
age “to the class of burden bearers” yet her shoulders never stooped. 
She is incredibly beautiful. When she reached the mill town the 
capitalist’s wife, another caricature, remarks—“Your walk is per- 
fection, and you don’t even know what Eurhythmics are”; this, one 
thinks, must be a slip—Ishma would know that too. She had never 
gone to school a day in her life but she spoke as well as the school- 
teacher and helped her nephews and nieces to get their lesson. Her 
sister, Bainie was “dauncey” and “sloven,” but Ishma was “clean 
always and well always” even under the difficulties presented by life 
in a primitive mountain cabin shared with the sloven sister, the 
sister's many children and other assorted relatives with unpleasant 
habits. Naturally she turned the hearts of men, who went out of their 
way always to further her career, marrying, divorcing, eloping with 
and letting themselves be deserted by her at various psychological 
moments in the most obliging manner. Even the doctor who brought 
her last child into the world and who rather horribly calls her 
“Dearish” thereafter exists largely for the sake of teaching her 
Marxian economics. He is outraged when the child turns out to be 
nervous and a nuisance and its mother, and meditates darkly “a good 
job if the kid should croak!” Eventually the author arranges this 
too, with a little contributory negligence from Ishma herself—negli- 
gence which somehow doesn’t diminish her heroic stature in the least. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the grotesqueness of this travesty 
of character. And yet the book contains much authentic and moving 
material, which for all its affectations and perversions is apparently 
honestly felt if not honestly presented. The combined beauty and 
sordidness of life in these mountains is convincingly suggested as— 
except when it becomes necessary to stress Ishma’s miraculous qual- 
ities—the devastating, pinching, nagging life which poverty without 
privacy engenders, whether in the hills or in the low-lying factory 
towns. When “Fielding Burke” (it has been suggested that this is a 
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pseudonym) forgets her preoccupation with characters and writes 
of the things that befall them her writing is frequently simple and 
compelling. She has undoubtedly seen and seen never to forget the 
poverty of which she writes. Yet she can put into the mouth of a 
working mother whose child has just died in the hospital the words 
“You can shed my tears for me Ishma. You have time lying here. 
I’ve got to run back to the mill.” One need not compare this to 
Emma McClure’s cry “Ain’t it a pity” when her son, Kirk, is killed, 
to feel how synthetic it is. Fielding Burke’s writing of conditions in 
the mill is carefully, even heavily documented, probably largely, if 
not wholly true, and frequently manages to sound as if it were 
largely false. Her writing about the hills however has great and 
authentic beauty, and one passage in this writing has an almost epic 
quality. It tells of a fight, at night, between Ishma and marauding 
cattle who are trampling down a beanfield on which she and her 
husband have set their hopes of independence. Here, briefly, Ishma 
comes alive—not as a fake heroine, but as a tense, fighting, baffled 
human being, and obtains our complete partisanship. We know and 
feel involved in her fighting courage, her despairing hope, her 
anguish and her final acceptance of defeat. But she is never really 
revealed again. Always thereafter she is hidden under trappings of 
verbiage—her own and Fielding Burke’s. 

Albert Halper’s Union Square which also appeared last year, was 
also heralded in certain quarters as the long awaited proletarian 
novel, but not I think by any authentic proletarians. It is difficult 
to see on what ground such a claim can be made for it. It deals 
diffusely with a number of proletarians, bourgeois and bohemians, 
whose only connection is that they live in the vicinity of Union 
Square. It makes use of a Vicki Baum-ish technique to rub in a cer- 
tain number of platitudes; to wit that a communist and a broker 
may be neighbors, rub elbows almost daily and know nothing of 
each other’s lives, that one man’s mistress may be another man’s 
poison, that it’s a wise sixteen year old schoolgirl who knows any- 
thing of her father’s private life and that this is pretty much a 
cockeyed world; to all of which the temptation to rejoin “So what?” 
becomes increasingly strong. His book is peopled with stock figures 
only one of whom really comes to life for even a moment. His 
proletarian outlook, if any, is that suggested by the cartoonist who 
drew a youthful red refusing to look at “the lousy capitalist sunset” 
and expresses itself in strange similes such as “Christmas morning 
stole along fourteenth street like a gray wolf slinking into a prairie 
town at dawn” and makes a typewriter on which the “office kid was 
placing a leather cover” look “like a small black tombstone,” in- 
stead, as one might expect, like a typewriter with a leather covering. 
There is no character drawing of proletarians here—nor of anyone 
else. There is the figure of Hank Austin, the honest, ivory-skulled 
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American workingman who of course, poor boob, is the one to fall 
in the communist riot in which he has no part, a conclusion too 
heavily ironical and too forgone to be as inevitable as Mr. Halper 
tries to make it. And Hank is so completely wooden it is difficult to 
believe that a policeman’s club or his horse would injure him any 
more than they could a wooden Indian. There is also among the 
proletarians Comrade Leon Fisher, an incredibly soft-boiled and 
innocent communist youth, who has no idea what Comrade Helen 
Jackson and her Mexican friend José are all about and whose inno- 
cence on this point is—even more incredibly—carefully guarded 
by other comrades and by ex-comrade Jason Wheeler. Jason, who 
is also an ex-poet, a drunkard, a dope taker and a writer of hot sex 
stories for the wood pulp magazines, is the one convincing figure 
in the book; convincing at least up to a certain point, especially in 
his snarling contacts with his former comrades, but also unreal as 
the story proceeds. Union Square does however do one thing which 
it sets out to do. It does describe Union Square, its derelicts and 
vendors and sideshows. Everything we know is here—Klein’s and 
the Alaska and Hudson Fur Company with its promenading models, 
the garishness and the barkers of fourteenth street, the various land- 
marks of the square itself, the statues of Washington, Lincoln and 
Lafayette, the bronze tablet bearing the Declaration of Independence, 
all described bitterly and rather rhetorically but with a power to 
which—in this book at least—Mr. Halper’s writing rarely rises. I 
have read in the American Mercury moving short stories and 
sketches by him which indeed make the badness of this book almost 
incredible. But even in this book there is one strangely moving, 
simply written and powerful scene, and that is the one in which the 
foreman of the warehouse company watches Hank Austin and three 
other loaders getting their notices to quit. It has, in contrast with 
the garish overwriting of most of the book, a quality of utter and 
quiet sincerity that perhaps indicates the work of which Mr. Halper 
it capable, now that he has gotten this pretentious nonsense off his 
chest. 

If we turn from the proletarians to the regionalists—especially the 
more propagandist regionalists whose work is definitely tied up 
with the Southern Agrarian movement, does Mrs. Brown fare any 
better? I do not think that she does. Penhally, the outstanding novel 
in this group, is a pageant—a colorful and glamorous pageant no 
doubt to those for whom the region and the periods described are 
glamorous; but it seems to me that, as a whole, it fails to be moving 
except as this convention of glamor over the chivalrous South and 
filial piety in regard to it make it so. Under the trappings of 
pageantry—the confederate uniforms and banners—there is a sur- 
prising lack of human forms and human faces. There is such skill 
in marshalling the forces of the pageant, so much historic and eco- 
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nomic background, such an interesting awareness of the mores in 
the times and places described that one is not at first conscious of 
the lack. For one thing one is being hurried breathlessly along with 
the generations; one accepts the pace and follows the trail, which is 
indeed sufficiently fascinating—thinking that eventually one will 
come upon a meaning—only to come up baflled at the end before the 
insufficiently motivated and unconvincing violence of the final mur- 
der. This is overwhelmingly a return to the Edwardian tools, though 
they are used much more lightly and skillfully than the Edwardians 
used them. “They laid,” says Mrs. Woolf, “an enormous stress upon 
the fabric of things. They have given us a house in the hope that we 
may deduce the human beings that live there. (my italics) This is 
exactly what Penhally does—it gives us Penhally—the house, the 
grounds, the Negro quarters—the parties of kinsfolk gathered be- 
neath its roof, the quarrels over property and inheritance that it 
engenders; but only in this way—and it seems to me inadequately— 
does it help us to deduce the human beings who lived there unless, 
indeed, we are to believe that that is all there is to these people; 
that they can be summed up in terms of the slaves they have owned 
or lost, their horses, the price they can get for their tobacco—their 
fanatical attachment to or indifference towards this property. In all 
this long gallery of portraits, throughout this brilliant apologia for 
the life of the Southern ruling class, there is only one character that 
is drawn in the round and that comes to life. And yet this one is so 
vivid that one wishes that Miss Gordon would break with the Ed- 
wardian convention and write more of people and less of houses. 
The character that for me makes Penhally memorable and which 
though indicated only by slight episodes, has remarkable fullness, 
unity and consistency is that of Lucy. We see her first as a spirited 
girl, the daughter of Ralph, with whom the first Nicholas Llewellyn 
had quarreled over Penhally land, and still dominant as the diffi- 
cult, lively, shrewish grandmother in the closing scenes of the book. 
Lucy, twice betrayed by love, in a way that is never made quite 
clear, yet which we accept as we accept the fact that she turned sud- 
denly against John whom she married; who held up her head 
angrily and faced the gossip of the relatives speculating over her 
mysterious broken engagement, who weeded, after the Civil War, 
until she was as tanned ‘“‘as any poor white woman” and said with a 
hard, short laugh to the remonstrances of the older ladies “Well, I 
am a poor white woman, ain’t I”; who implacably refused to view 
the body of her dead son, whose marriage she had never forgiven 
and who, in reconstruction times, “came to hate the negroes.” It is 
perhaps in this incident that we see her most clearly: 


“| She came to hate them. It was the long strain of trying to pro- 
vide for them. She said finally they ought to be run off the place. If he 
refused to feed them, to help them in any way, they would have to go. 
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“Coming to the house one afternoon for a drink of water he found 
her pouring buttermilk on the ground. The picture stayed with him for 
a long time. Lucy gasping a little as she strained to lift the heavy stone 
jar further forward. And beside the syringa bush a negro woman, 
standing quite still, a child in her arms, another child tugging at her 
skirts, her face expressionless except for the eyes that followed the 
white trail of milk over the hard ground.” 


Surely such a picture is worth all the genealogies and the inven- 
tories of the Llewellyn properties put together. 

Not all the regionalist novels are propagandist, but they are still 
very generally either nostalgic and defensive or sentimentally an- 
tiquarian—preoccupied to the point of pedantry with regional and 
period detail. And as they come thick and fast (the movement has 
spread almost like the picture puzzle craze) they sometimes seem 
so alike that it is difficult to remember in just which of them the 
strong, silent, sweating, fishing, trapping, moonshining, tobacco- 
chewing hero finally musters up courage to tell the shy, dark-eyed 
girl that she’s “‘Prettier than ary gal I ever seed.” or who made up 
which “ballet” about what. Among recent ones Carolyn Miller’s 
Lamb in His Bosom and Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s South Moon 
Under are outstanding. Both are distinguished. In both there is a 
certain magic of sheer veracity. An actual relation is felt and made 
clear between the way of life described and the people who are 
living it. In Carolyn Miller’s book the life is that of poor white 
Georgia pioneers, with its hard physical labor, its danger, its terribly 
immediate and intimate contact with birth, death and disease, and 
the loneliness and neighborliness of small settlements in new harsh 
country. In South Moon Under it is the bare, primitive life of the 
Big Scrub, the dense, almost virgin, pine forest of Florida and of 
the people adapted to and limited by it until in Mrs. Rawling’s quiet 
and effective presentation, they seem almost protectively colored by 
it, like some type of higher forest animal. 

In both these books we have a sense of life moving below the 
rather heavy load of quaintness, the too faithful and numerous de- 
tails of the picturesque, the remote and the historic. But in the ma- 
jority of these books this distinction is lacking while the heavy 
regional stuff is retained, and this stuff reaches its reductio ad ab- 
surdum in Thames Williamson’s highly artificial Woods Colt. This 
is significantly dedicated to a fellow-author “because he is the ac- 
knowledged authority on Ozark dialect . . . and because he twice 
went over this story in the painstaking effort to make it regionally 
perfect”, but for all its use of authentic and certified cuss-words it 
comes close to being pure Harold Bell. Wright. Thus the Woods 
Colt dies in the final paragraph as follows: 


“Suddenly there is a burst of fire from the cave behind him. He 
pitches foreard, blood spurtin’ out of his mouth and him a grinnin’ Go 
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plum to Hell you damn sheriff and take your handcuffs and your jail 
and your pen with ye. The woods colt is a-stayin’ here where he was 
borned and raised and where he’s always been! Old Growler is a gun 
that knows how to shoot and that Nance is a girl you can depend on. 
Gawd damn it, yes, you can shore depend on her, you can depend on 
Nance ... Nance .. . Nance!” 


Is it for this, one asks oneself, that one has waded through all 
those pages of “Gawd-dams” and “whore-bitches”, learned to sub- 
stitute “woods colt” for “bastard”, scrambled through the under- 
brush to the cave where the still is hidden, attended a near-lynching 
and the murder of a United States marshal? If there is an answer 
it seems to be: “Sold again, silly!” 

Somewhere between the proletarian and the regional novelists on 
ground wholly his own, stands Erskine Caldwell, a writer of un- 
doubted power and originality. Both labels have been applied to 
him, but | think with insufficient justification. He has also, and again 
I think incorrectly, been called a humorist and a realist. It would 
seem nearer the mark to describe him as a fantasist, whose fantasy 
oscillates between a macabre and an earthy humor, a humor nearly 
always deeply tinged with cruelty. In Tobacco Road, a novel of 
Georgia Crackers, an automobile is destroyed. It is destroyed with 
a thoroughness and conviction of which—realistically speaking—the 
shiftless Lesters would hardly be capable. In the course of this de- 
struction a grandmother is rup over. She is probably dead, but to 
make sure of the fact is too much trouble for her son, so she is 
merely allowed to lie where she has fallen until time shall establish 
it. A twelve year old girl is bartered for a gallon of cylinder oil, 
some old quilts and seven dollars: “the transaction was pure profit 
to Jeeter”—her father. A fire carelessly set burns the Lester cabin 
to the ground and Jeeter and Ada with it, and their sixteen year old 
son roots unconcernedly in the ashes for junk. If this is humor—and 
we are constantly being assured that it is—it has a close kinship 
with that of the humorist, popularly admired for making preposter- 
ous and incredible statements “with a perfectly straight face”. Its 
elements are exaggeration and nonchalance and the formula holds, 
even when the exaggeration is, paradoxically, minimization. In ac- 
cordance with this formula, the Lesters are deliberately made so sub- 
human, so devoid of ordinary thoughts and feelings that they are 
little more than pegs on which to hang a rather extended bucolic 
form of smoking car jest. The jest is more or less successful as long 
as they remain within the framework of its convention. But if we 
have accepted the convention and been amused, we can not also think 
of them as human or believe as Caldwell assures us in the terms of 
a hastily remembered left-wing ideology, that “corporate or co- 
operative farming would have saved them all.” 

Largely because of the difficulty of sustaining such humor for 
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the length of a novel, Erskine Caldwell has been infinitely more 
successful as a writer of short stories. In these stories, whether hu- 
morous or tragic, he writes sensitively and convincingly and hits 
the bull’s eye in the great majority of cases. He knows, moreover, 
exactly what he wants to do, while in the novels he frequently seems 
to be struggling with conflicting impulses. In God’s Little Acre he 
has given us bawdy humor of a less cruel, more spontaneous and 
exuberant kind than in Tobacco Road. It reaches, occasionally, mag- 
nificent heights, as in the rhythmic scene between the two Negro 
laborers discussing the white folk’s troubles. But it is deformed by 
the introduction of a strange proletarian—allegorical-mythical twist 
by which he seeks to transform Will Thompson, amusing and more 
or less credible as a milltown stallion of large appetites and capac- 
ities, into a symbol of labor and passion. In living up to this role, 
Will is made to tear the clothes she wears from Griselda’s body and 
tear them to shreds before taking her, shouting as he does so: 


“T’m as strong as God Almighty and I’m going to do it. I’m going to 
rip the last damn thread. I’m a loom weaver and I’ve woven cloth all 
my life, making every kind of fabric in God’s world. Now [’m going to 
tear it all to pieces so small no one will ever know what they were. 
They'll look like lint when I get through. I’m going to tear Hell out of 
the cloth on you. We’re going to start spinning and weaving again 
tomorrow, but tonight I’m going to tear that cloth on you till it looks 
like lint out of a gin.” 


This, in its grotesque straining and bombast, has about as much 
relation to the reality of the workingman’s passion as the rather bad 
symbolic murals one sees sometimes in public buildings, designed 
apparently to impress government employees with the dignity of 
labor. And it is bad, rather surprisingly, in much the same way. The 
quality of both is rhetorical, sentimental, pseudo-heroic and insin- 
cere. God’s Little Acre begins with humor and ends unconvincingly 
in violence and melodrama, but it contains the most genuine and 
striking character that Caldwell has given us. This is patriarchal old 
Ty Ty Walden, with his greed and gusto, his piety and his animal- 
ism. He is richly alive and amusing, but he is still an exception 
among Caldwell’s characters. For the most part they are barely 
outlined and what outline there is, is conventionalized and dis- 
torted. We see them much as we might see them in the drawings of 
very young but gifted children. By certain infallible signs, however 
rudimentary, we recognize in such drawings the genus to which the 
figures belong. Entering into the spirit of the thing we rejoice in 
their vigor, and overlook for its sake, lack of proportion, the absence 
of certain features and organs usually considered indispensable to 
man, and an oversupply of others. We don’t, however, expect such 
figures to meet the demands of every day life—even with the help 
of corporate or cooperative farming. 
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There are however indications that somewhere between the serried 
ranks of the left and the right Mrs. Brown may still find a foothold 
and a place to breathe. There were such indications in the work of 
the late Margery Latimer. In her writing, particularly in her last 
volume of short stories, Guardian Angel, the passion for character 
flamed with an intensity that was not without a touch of hysteria, 
but which at times came very close to greatness. It is revealed also 
in the delicate, intense and slightly perverse sensibility of Kay 
Boyle. She has not given us whole characters. Her people are too 
isolated in their peculiarity, too little comprehensibly related to 
their own background for that; but she does reveal piercingly, single 
and salient aspects of character and consciousness. It is rather as if 
we saw her people by the illumination of flashes of lightning, in- 
completely but memorably against a surrounding darkness of in- 
comprehension. We have had a novel of character—not wholly 
successful but of great promise and importance—in Robert Cant- 
well’s sensitive and beautifully written Laugh and Lie Down, in 
which the torturing futility of an epoch and the decay of a civiliza- 
tion are presented through the lives of three characters, particularly 
through the sensibility of the one from whose viewpoint the story is 
told. We do not so much understand these characters as share their 
confusion, just as we share the larger confusion of which it is a part. 
Mr. Cantwell knows all the things the left-wing writers know about 
our social system, but his approach to them is subtler and more far- 
reaching than that of many of his more immediate and journalistic 
Marxist contemporaries. It is perhaps for this reason that this book 
got far less recognition than it deserved. 

It was of Edward Dahlberg’s Bottom Dogs that D. H. Lawrence 
wrote “This book is perfectly sane, yet two more steps and it is 
criminal insanity.” It was, he said a Ne Plus Ultra. He was glad to 
have read it, but he did not want to read any more like it, nor wit- 
ness the taking of those next two steps. They have been taken since 
in the work of Faulkner and others, which Lawrence did not live to 
read. If he had, he might have found that Dahlberg, in his moving 
sequel to Bottom Dogs, From Flushing to Calvary, did not take them, 
but in a sense even retraced his earlier steps. Still dealing power- 
fully with bottom dogs and ruined lives but far more humanly, he 
has given us in Lizzie Lewis one of the most superb character studies 
in modern fiction. Lizzie is the wreck of a woman. She once sup- 
ported herself and her son, Lorry, by running a high-class barber 
shop in Kansas City. Now she is old and sick and lives from hand 
to mouth in a dingy Long Island suburb, giving occasional beauty 
treatments and shady health treatments. She dabbles in matrimonial 
advertisements in which she describes herself as an “attractive, cul- 
tured widow interested in music and the finer things of life” and is 
involved as a consequence in a series of repulsive and comic adven- 
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tures with the “sincere, noble and true middle-aged gentlemen” who 
answer these advertisements. She is part quack, part superstitious 
conjure woman. She is shrewd, silly, sordid, kind, emotional, pa- 
thetic, monstrous—and entirely credible. Her mind is full of tags of 
pseudo-science, of queer debased folklore and of futile longings for 
soundness, youth and health. Her outward life and her thought life 
mingle, jumbling together present preoccupations, fears and in- 
trigues with slightly distorted memories of business and sex tri- 
umphs, quarrels, injustices suffered or avenged, and of repartie 
delivered or believed to have been delivered. I have never encoun- 
tered a more convincing use of the stream of consciousness than 
there is here and the achievement is the greater in that both in 
Lizzie’s case and in Lorry’s the stream is not that of the richly fed, 
book-nurtured consciousness which we can easily recognize, but the 
hungry, battered consciousness of the bottom dog, reflecting the pov- 
erty of the civilization he lives in as well as his own starved and 
wistful poverty. The strange jazzy method of writing, the rather 
jerky alternation between the actual world and the world of con- 
sciousness is akin to the “News Reel” and “Camera Eye” devices 
used by Dos Passos, but it seems to me far more successful and 
appropriate. In Dahlberg’s writing an actual integration between 
these worlds results from it and we are not conscious as we are in 
1919 of devices, clamped on to the story and impeding the flow of 
the narrative. What we are sometimes uncomfortably conscious of is 
a certain straining for stylistic effect—especially of an over-use of 
grotesque and far-fetched similes, amounting almost to an obsession. 
It is difficult for me to believe, for instance, that anyone spontane- 
ously finds the “grey oystershell morning” “‘as soft as the dimpled 
hindcheek of the Child Jesus.” But even this definite blemish—a 
blemish found throughout the book does not detract from the crea- 
tion of Lizzie. And only less remarkable is the picture of Lorry, the 
sensitive, harried boy with his twisted love for his mother and his 
unconquerable repulsion for her aging face and throat; with his 
bitter, tortured and yet nostalgic memories of the orphan asylum 
and of the superintendent, Simon Wolkes, which culminate in a 
great, poetic and terrible piece of writing in the chapter, Ja Wohl 
das ist Das Weisenhaus. 

Vigorous character drawing, though shown so far within a very 
narrow range, is found also in the work of James Farrell, particu- 
larly in his latest novel, Gas-House McGinty. Ambrose J. McGinty is 
a character who lives in his own right, just as Lizzie Lewis does. He 
is seen by Farrell with a direct and unsentimental realism, yet 
sympathetically and profoundly understood. McGinty is chief wagon 
dispatcher for the Continental Express Company in Chicago and 
much of the action takes place in the Wagon Call Department of 
the company, and is told in the hard-boiled and obscene vernacular 
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of the men who work there. McGinty is proud of his job, though he 
frequently tells himself that it is “all grief”. “He knew he was some- 
body and his job became an armor against all affronts, all shames, 
all humiliations”. But there are plenty of affronts and humiliations 
and eventually the armor is pierced. He is not liked or respected by 
his subordinates. He is the butt of cruel practical jokes that wound 
and daunt him. He plays feebly mean jokes himself in the hope of 
winning applause, but these jokes rarely come off successfully. He 
is unjust in the office to assert his authority and is cowardly when 
faced with the consequences. He loves his wife, Mame, who is a 
“battle axe” but is afraid of her: he adores his step daughter, 
Josephine, and plans an education and a future for her. He glows 
over helping her with her homework. He has strange dreams full of 
abasement, perversion and grandeur, in which remembered humilia- 
tions conflict with paranoiac visions of self-aggrandizement. Mr. 
Farrell here makes his Freudian point and drives it home at a length 
which seems to me rather to weaken its force, but it is nevertheless 
revealing. McGinty seeks unsuccessfully to bolster his slight, weak, 
essentially frightened ego with the strength and magnificence of the 
Continental Express Company. We see him sweating over a speech 
to be delivered at the monthly dinner of the Happy Expressmen’s 
Club. It is to be all about “the great service the continental was able 
to render because everybody worked together, cooperation, team 
play” and so forth. And all the time he is worrying inwardly over 
the black eye he has gotten with The Old Man because of a crude 
joke played on him by the other men in the office, and the resulting 
row. And in the end he is transferred because of it, a transfer 
amounting to a demotion and deprived of his title of chief wagon 
dispatcher. He is the biter bit, the bullied bully. We see him then, 
rather like Ralph Hodgson’s sick, old, unhappy bull facing defeat, 
broken and deflated but still trying to clothe and bolster himself 
with shreds of illusion. Neither Mr. Farrell’s book nor Dahlberg’s 
are definitely propagandist, but in their relentless presentation of 
cruelty and disintegration, in their terrifying implication they may 
well be counted among those giving aid and comfort to the left, and 
doing it rather more skillfully than most of the propagandists 
themselves. 

One other among the younger novelists seems to me to have made 
a definite contribution along the lines of character drawing, and 
that is Vincent McHugh, whose Sing Before Breakfast appeared last 
Spring. Mr. McHugh is a writer of extraordinary sensibility who 
combines to an unusual degree a painter’s eye with a gift for sensi- 
tive and beautiful prose. The island background of his story is 
superbly done. Whether he is describing the fall of a lighthouse 
beam, or the precise movements of a kitten, his stroke is sure, telling 
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and beautiful. But this very gifted young man hampered is by some 
very bad writing habits and affectations, in particular by an affecta- 
tion of smartness and by a kind of perverse and pretentious flip- 
pancy. He has also hampered himself still further in this case— 
perhaps deliberately, as a challenge to his own powers—by choosing 
to write a tragic novel about a group of more or less bright young 
people and filling pages and pages with their horrible bright young 
conversation. Such conversation is bearable, apparently, if accom- 
panied by large quantities of gin; to a cold-sober reviewer it is so 
acutely painful as to amount almost to torture. That we are moved 
by the final tragedy after it is real tribute to Mr. McHugh’s powers. 
There were many times when I could cheerfully have seen all the 
characters murdered. The book carries excess baggage also in other 
ways. There is all the to-do over Genoa. Genoa is a loose young 
woman, who first seduces a stalwart, half-Portuguese young fisher- 
man named Pardon Gomez, and later is complaisant also with a 
coast guard and possibly with other men. Mr. McHugh’s moral in- 
dignation on this point and that of the other characters seems a bit 
overdone. Genoa is—it is said explicitly and again, abundantly, by 
implication—a bitch, and indignation when she behaves like one 
with other men besides Pardon, seems rather beside the point. But 
I carp at all this largely because of my feeling for Mr. McHugh’s 
gifts, which are shown by the fact that in spite of all the irritating 
irrelevancies with which he has encumbered his story, characters do 
emerge from it and hold our emotion. This is especially true of 
Julie and Mrs. Gomez, Pardon’s mother. He has also conveyed 
singularly well the strength of the passion between Julie and Carey 
as well as the tension between them, the bitterness and actual dislike 
which can spring up, even in the midst of love, between people with 
a different feeling for and different standards in regard to money. 
And to make us feel Julie is no small achievement. She is at once a 
stoic and a shrew, loyal and divided; occasionally repulsive in her 
violence and yet—apart from her almost pathological angers—a 
tender and devoted lover. Her death resulting from this violence and 
from Carey’s instinctive movement of defense against it, convinces 
and desolates us with its horror and futility. With Carey, Mr. Mc- 
Hugh is somehow less successful, more self-conscious and even at 
times pretentious. When in the end, with Julie only a few hours 
dead, he makes Carey see himself standing over her body, resolving 
that he must live to paint life in “imperishable colors” a very bad 
false note is struck. It gave me an uncomfortable feeling that at this 
point, someone rather like Professor Pitkin looked over Mr. Mc- 
Hugh’s shoulder and said, “You’re writing about a painter, aren’t 
you? Very well, put in something to show he is a painter and not 
just a man who’s killed his wife by accident.” I have to confess that 
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I detested this book, that its faults rasped and irritated me almost 
physically, like sand in my eye while I was reading it, and also that 
I was delighted, tormented and compelled by it. McHugh seems to 
me, on the strength of it, one of the writers who may restore the 
individual to the novel, not merely as a symbol and a bearer of 
slogans, but as a full-blown human being, having “organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions.” 
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“THE biographical part of literature . . . ,” said Dr. Johnson, “is 
what I love most.” 

He might well say so; with an almost prophetic sense of what 
the biographical part of literature would do for him: more, no 
doubt, than it has done for any other famous man. But he had 
deserved well of biography, for he had, more than any one else, 
developed and improved the form that was to preserve his fame, 
and in the history of English biography Johnson is a highly im- 
portant figure. He is important on three counts for, in the first place, 
he had theories of what biography should be, which he expressed 
frequently in conversation and in print, in a pithy and emphatic 
manner. He imbued Boswell with them, and if Boswell created 
Johnson for posterity, as, to a certain extent I believe he did, John- 
son had first, to a certain extent also, to make Boswell capable of 
creating him. Just how much each contributed to the other in that 
extraordinary relation which is as fresh today as it ever was, is a 
subject which it is a pleasing madness to dwell on. In spite of the 
millions of words that have been written about it, there are probably 
still things to be said of it that have not been said. 

The significance of Johnson’s theories lies in the fact that they 
were a striking departure from tradition, and that with one impor- 
tant exception, they were more akin to those which have currency 
today than to those accepted by all the generations that preceded 
him. That one exception is the moral judgment as an element in 
criticism, and moral indignation as a critical bludgeon. Johnson 
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believed that the whole truth should be told in telling the life of 
a man, that he should be shown as he lived and breathed, with 
vices as well as virtues and with what Carlyle was to call “the little 
realities” given their due importance, appearance, habits, eccen- 
tricities. Absolute accuracy was a sine qua non. In a word a Life 
was to be a Life, not a Panegyric. For centuries the panegyric had 
dominated English biography. There were always exceptions, of 
course, for in every period instinctive artists transcend rules and 
customs. In the seventeenth century both currents were represented 
but it was only with Johnson that realistic biography came theoreti- 
cally into its own, and it was by Boswell that the first great, com- 
plete and modern biography was written. 

Johnson not only had theories of biography, he embodied his 
theories in Lives of unprecedented excellence. In Richard Savage 
he told a life story as he believed it should be told and from the 
vantage point which he believed essential—intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the subject. In the Lives of the Poets he had, of course, not 
this advantage, but he contributed something else that was even 
more important. Johnson was not only the first Englishman to write 
biography with a profound sense of the biographer’s obligation to 
accuracy and integrity, he was also the first Englishman with criti- 
cal ability, to write literary biography in the sense in which it is 
written today, with critical evaluation of the author’s work as an 
essential part of the biography. It is true that many of his critical 
judgments were warped by his religious and political preposses- 
sions, and that his conception of poetry made it impossible for 
him to do justice to poets who had a different conception. All these 
elements entered into his judgment of Milton. He could not do 
justice to Milton as a man because the latter was a Puritan, and 
have favored the regicides, and his view of Lycidas was that no one 
could possibly enjoy it who was not personally acquainted with 
the author. Nevertheless the things which he understood he under- 
stood extremely well, and with all his limitations and errors, estab- 
lished the foundation on which critical biography has built ever 
since. 

Another remarkably modern element which entered into John- 
son’s approach to his biographical subjects are his flashes of 
Stracheyan irony. But, as M. Maurois has pointed out, the pleasure 
they give us is too often neutralized by the ponderous Johnsonian 
morality. Maurois is, as far as I know, the only one who has drawn 
attention to this kinship between Johnson and Strachey, which is 
far closer than the more generally recognized one between Strachey 
and Froude. 

Johnson’s double relation to biography as theorist and artist was 
supplemented by a third. He was also the subject of the first biog- 
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raphy which successfully carried out all his ideas of what a biog- 
raphy should be. 

If I have dwelt on him at such length it is because not only does 
he touch biography at more points than any one else, but the 
auspicious combination of period, character and opportunity under 
which he functioned, gives all these points a greater significance 
than they would have had at any other time. With Johnson and 
Boswell modern biography begins. The change from the older forms 
was, of course a gradual one, but it seems to be precipitated, to 
become definite and visible at that time through their works. 

To realize how great this change was we must go back to the 
beginnings of English biography, which actually took place in 
Ireland and were written not in English but in Latin. This is what 
Donald A. Stauffer has done in his absorbing and scholarly study, 
English Biography before 1700. Dr. Stauffer may be said to have 
done pioneer work. The literature of biography is remarkably lim- 
ited and remarkably recent. Strangely enough, although the con- 
ception of biography as an independent literary form with specific 
aims, principles and limitations had begun to dawn in the seven- 
teenth century—Bacon is the first important writer whose reference 
to it embodies some inkling of this, and Dryden is said to have been 
the first to use the word biography—although the latter part of 
that century showed a tremendous advance in variety and com- 
petence and the eighteenth century read biography almost as avidly 
as the twentieth, it is actually only in the last twenty-five years that 
we have anything approaching a comprehensive and systematic 
study of its history and development. Anna Robeson Burr’s The 
Autobiography, 1909, Waldo Dunn’s English Biography, 1916, and 
the more specialized study of Gordon Gerould, Saints’ Legends, are 
the only extensive volumes that precede Mr. Stauffer’s, and none of 
these cover the ground that he does, although Dunn’s valuable book 
is a real precursor. There are also three smaller works of interest, 
William Roscoe Thayer’s Art of Biography, 1920, Harold Nicol- 
son’s Development of English Biography, six lectures, delivered in 
1927, and Andre Maurois’ Aspects of Biography, six lectures, 1929. 
Nicolson owes a good deal to Dunn, Maurois something to Dunn 
af Nicolson, all three have refreshing and individual points to 
offer. 

Dr. Stauffer begins with a chapter on the mediaeval Lives of the 
Saints, and follows it with one on the Chronicles of Kings. These 
were the first British biographies. Obviously they have little in 
common with the biographies of today. Biography had no individual 
existence. It was the handmaid of religion, the servant of history. It 
is evident that there could be little characterization in the lives of 
Saints. The character of saints is saintly. The Lives tend to stand- 
ardization, fall into groups and categories of saintliness; even the 
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miracles become interchangeable. The object is not to portray a life 
but a holy life, and a holy death. They were aids to religion, gen- 
eralized and didactic, but they also took the place of novels and 
influenced and were influenced by the later mediaeval romances. 
The Saints’ Lives had also some influence on the Royal Uhronicles. 
Only great churchmen, saints and kings were fit subjects for life 
writing. Their office transcended their persons, their lineaments were 
more than life size. Kings, like saints, were alike. Their lives were 
rarely conceived apart from the events of their reigns. In their 
greater emphasis on narrative and less on moral purpose Dr. 
Stauffer considers the Chronicles the true forerunners of modern 
biography. 

The influence of the Renaissance was felt in a widening of scope, 
greater individualization, some experimentation in form, “a leaven- 
ing of the solid mediaeval tradition.” We have the character sketches 
of Erasmus and two famous biographies, that of More by his son- 
in-law Roper and that of Wolsey by his gentleman usher Cavendish, 
the former naive and anecdotal, the latter the first example of 
biographical writing to combine brilliant visual imagination with 
an impersonal and philosophic attitude and a talent for conveying 
more than is written. Shakespeare’s Wolsey in Henry the Eighth 
is probably based on one of Cavendish’s manuscripts which were 
in circulation at the time, for the book obviously could not be 
published in Elizabeth’s reign. Cavendish makes Wolsey say, “If I 
had served God as diligently as I have done the king, he would not 
have given me over in my grey hairs,’ which becomes by Shake- 
speare’s magic: 

“Oh Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


There have been many lives of Wolsey. His later biographers had 
access to documents and knowledge that his first biographer lacked. 
The character of Wolsey, however, remains in all of them essen- 
tially that portrayed by Cavendish. 

There were now many new influences at work: classical biog- 
raphy; a growing national consciousness. North’s Plutarch appeared 
in 1579, a translation of Agricola a few years later. Between 1550 
and 1600 there were translations of all the more important Latin 
and Greek historians and biographers. The Confessions of Augustine 
first appeared in English in 1620. All these works were widely 
read. A new sense of continuity with the past produced the begin- 
nings of antiquarianism and a great vogue of elaborate funeral 
sermons and orations, elegies and panegyrics. 

With the seventeenth century the stream widens and deepens. 
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There are many ecclesiastical biographies and autobiographies of 
a new type, produced by an independent English Church and dis- 
senting sects. Bunyan, Baxter and George Fox write their remarkable 
lives. There are for the first time biographies of women (other than 
saints) and biographies by women. The Civil Wars, the religious 
struggles produce biography essentially controversial or with a 
controversial background. Literary and intimate biographies in- 
crease. English prose begins to assume a greater flexibility and 
clarity. All this makes for a greater life and vividness. A remark- 
able group of memoirs by women foreshadows the bluestockings of 
a later period. It is hardly possible to speak too highly of such 
works as The Duchess of Newcastle’s “A True Relation of My Birth, 
Breeding and Life,” or her “Life of the Most Illustrious Prince, 
William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle,” her husband, or of the 
“Life of Colonel John Huchinson” by his wife Lucy. In these varied 
types we have the mingling of many currents. The individual in 
whom these currents converge most significantly is Isaak Walton, 
whose importance in this connection is quite independent of the 
interest his Lives have for us now as reading matter. He has been 
described as “the last of the hagiographers” and as “the first mod- 
ern biographer.” He was an artist of a sort, but a “pious artist” 
who endowed his subjects with the calm and gentleness of his own 
simple nature, often most inappropriately, as in the case of Donne. 
One has but to read Virginia Woolf’s short essay on Donne in The 
Second Common Reader to realize what three centuries have done 
to our conceptions of a critical approach. It is perhaps enough to 
say that Walton hardly mentions Donne’s poetry and passes lightly 
and kindly over his tempestuous and bitter youth which he was 
incapable of apprehending. He knew and admired him as the famous 
Dean of St. Paul’s whose remarkable sermons edified him on Sun- 
day mornings. 

The most charming of the five Lives are those of Donne and 
Wotton, perhaps because they are intrinsically more interesting to 
us than those of Herbert, Hooker and Sanderson. Walton has a 
mild wit and a flowing style; he tells anecdotes pleasantly and 
arranges his material effectively. He was perhaps the first “profes- 
sional biographer” for so he gradually came to be, partly by acci- 
dent, yet his Lives are not true biographies since he is incapable 
of analytical judgment and the total effect is rather that of me- 
morials to the righteous than portraits of men. 

The seventeenth century produced yet another biographical form 
of great importance, collections such as Fuller’s Worthies of Eng- 
land, Aubrey’s Brief Lives and Anthony a Wood’s Athenae 
Oxonienses, “An Exact History of all the Writers and Bishops who 
have had their education in . . . Oxford from... 1500 to... 
1690,” which have remained store houses of biographical fact to 
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the present day. Anthony 4 Wood was a passionate booklover and 
antiquarian who represented the farthest swing of the pendulum 
from the sugary sweetness of Walton. “All good Antiquaries,” said 
Wood, “have always . . . equally sacrificed to Truth and Learn- 
ing.” He thought it “no excellence in the historian to throw a veil 
on deformities.” He had indeed so strong a tendency to dwell on 
blemishes that he was extremely unpopular with his contemporaries, 
who resented his “slanderous and saucy reflections” so much that 
they publicly burned some of the offending pages. Wood was a true 
scholar with a profound critical integrity and a very crotchety 
nature. Living at Oxford he knew well many of the great men of 
his day and was disgusted when they were represented as models 
of all the virtues. His irritation at the “Pollyanna” methods of his 
contemporaries no doubt intensified his own causticity. 

Wood left an autobiography and a mass of jottings in diaries and 
journals which were published about forty years ago under the 
auspices of the Oxford Historical Society in five large volumes 
edited by Andrew Clark. The abridgement of this work by Llewelyn 
Powys under the title “The Life and Times of Anthony a Wood,” 
now makes the personality of this “crabbed genius” accessible to 
the general reader for the first time. Wood is worth knowing. On 
the surface one of those crusty “characters” with which English 
life has always abounded, he is much more than that. A “melancholy 
and thoughtful man” who loved books and music more than his 
fellow men, who hated shams and spoke his mind, not always with- 
out malice, his bitter pungency has depths of attraction that are 
rarely found in the wholly amiable. 

John Aubrey, too, deserves to be better known. He collected ma- 
terial for Wood’s biographical notes and published some of his 
own. He was like Wood in one particular only, his love of “nayked 
truth.” Convivial, and much too fond of drink, he was not to be 
relied on to get his work done but he was reliable in his facts. 
Wood considered him a “maggotty pated” fellow. His wit and good 
nature gave him the entree to various country houses where he 
could satisfy that passionate curiosity about other peoples’ lives 
which makes a pestiferous gossip or an excellent biographer. Aubrey 
was a little of both. His work, which has an engaging impishness, 
remains however in the form of notes and jottings which he had 
not the talent or the perseverance to organize. 

Dr. Stauffer’s book ends with a critical survey of biography in 
its relation to other forms of literature and to its own past up to 
1700, providing the necessary historical perspective for the consid- 
eration of later biography. It has a valuable annotated bibliography. 
English Biography in the Eightéenth Century by Mark Longaker 
obviously begins where Dr. Stauffer leaves off and is in part in- 
spired by his point of view and his methods. As his book, except 
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for a retrospective introductory chapter, is devoted entirely to the 
eighteenth century, greater detail is possible in the treatment of 
individual biographies and their immediate social background. The 
forces that made for realistic biography were the growth of the 
scientific spirit, the reaction against the romanticism of the Eliza- 
bethans and that of the seventeenth century in so far as it remained 
Elizabethan, the growth of rationalism in religion, philosophy and 
human relations, the social character of the period with its endless 
groups in endless coffee houses, devoted to conversation and gossip, 
its overwhelming interest in the minutiae of existence, in the char- 
acters and peculiarities of men and women. These forces produced 
also the essay of contemporary manners, the realistic novels of 
Defoe, Fielding and Richardson, the chronicles of crime, the inti- 
mate memoirs and letters much in vogue. All these contributed 
something to a new type of biography, more flexible, free and in- 
formal, more analytical and artistic. In the author’s opinion true 
biography was only now beginning its existence. An interesting 
chapter traces the growth of literary realism with its amusing and 
scandalous by-products. The scandalous treatment of personalities 
was no doubt a reaction against the too heroic. Certainly “the age 
cherished scandal” without the possibility or need of psychoanalytic 
alibis. The interrelations between the journalistic and biographic 
features of the most widely read novels, and the spread of actual 
journalism with biography are suggestively treated. 


Roger North’s Lives of three of his brothers, Baron Guilford, 
Sir Dudley North and the Reverend Doctor John North, offer per- 
haps ‘the richest example of the transition between Walton and 
Johnson. North’s purpose was commemorative. His brothers had 
died before him. He missed them and he realized that when he too 
was gone there would be no one to remember them or to make 
them remembered. He knew that he could not be entirely impartial 
but he strove for impartiality for he had a conscious and definite 
ideal of biography. “A life should be a picture,” he wrote, “which 
cannot be good if the peculiar features whereby the subject is dis- 
tinguished from all others are left out. Nay, scars and blemishes, as 
well as beauties ought to be expressed; otherwise it is but an outline 
filled up with lilies and roses.” He saw too the importance of little 
things in recording a man’s life. He frequently apologized to the 
reader for inserting them but he went on doing so. 

The propriety of using personal letters in biographies had long 
been a subject of controversy. Sprat, in his colorless Life of Cowley, 
which Johnson described as “a funeral oration rather than a his- 
tory,” remarked that he had some excellent letters of Cowley’s but 
would not use them since “Letters that pass between particular 
friends, if they are written as they ought to be, can scarce ever be 
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fit to see the light. . . . In such letters the souls of men should 
appear undressed; and in that negligent habit they may be fit to be 
seen by one or two in a chamber, but not to go abroad in the 
streets.” Fifty years later an avalanche of letters and personal 
memoirs, real or fictional, were pouring from the presses, but Sprat’s 
influence—he was an influential man in his day—kept the con- 
troversy alive until Thomas Mason in his Life of the poet Gray, 
gave it a new angle. Mason’s work had excellent qualities. Boswell 
considered it in many ways a model. Mason made free use of Gray’s 
letters—too free. For he was devoted to Gray’s memory and he so 
edited the letters that they would reflect only credit upon his friend. 
This precipitated a good deal of acrid comment pro and con. The 
trend, however, was definitely established in the direction of pub- 
licity with judgment, and accuracy in fact and quotation. In Johnson 
and Boswell this attitude was once for all firmly established. Prac- 
tically every device used by Boswell—anecdote, reminiscence, con- 
versation hearsay, description, correspondence—had been used by 
some one in some way before him. It was Boswell’s excellence that 
he used them all with a sense of fitness, proportion and dramatic 
emphasis that amounted to genius. He was never haphazard in his il- 
lustrations, whatever form they took. His long magnum opus, which 
superficially seems to have little structure, is a work of virtuosity, 
with very few lapses from perfection. 

According to Harold Nicolson, the Boswellian influence persisted 
through the first quarter of the nineteenth century, long enough to 
include Lockhart’s Life of Scott. But then the baneful “moral ear- 
nestness” of the Victorians descended upon the art of biography 
which remained out of joint until Froude and Strachey came to set 
it right. 

The nineteenth century, however, does not fall within the scope 
of this review except in so far as it is covered by John Calvin 
Metcalf’s The Stream of English Biography, a series of twenty 
readings in representative biographies from the Life of Wolsey to 
Queen Victoria. This is in the nature of a text book, with a his- 
torical and critical introduction, compact and generally excellent, 
and a short introductory note before each selection. Just how valua- 
ble such an anthology, however well selected, may be in arousing 
an intelligent interest in biography, it is impossible to say. My own 
reaction is one of surprise at the flatness of many of the passages 
which are delightful in their proper setting. The conviction grows 
that anthologies in general leave little more than a sense of inco- 
herence, though they undoubtedly give much pleasure to the com- 
pilers. It seems to me far more advisable to induce students to read 
a few biographies completely, with a critical understanding, than 
samples of a great many. Samples of literature, as of food, have a 
tendency to destroy the appetite. But such an informative and stimu- 
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lating essay such as that which Professor Metcalf prefixes to his 
texts, or such persuasive and scholarly volumes as those of Profes- 
sors Stauffer and Longaker or such a delightful revivication of the 
past as Powys’s edition of Anthony a Wood must arouse enthusiasm, 
if anything can, in the stream of English biography which Professor 
Metcalf sees as, “four centuries of individual portraiture . . . the 
world’s most impressive contribution to the literature of personality 
. . . a vast picture gallery of worthies whose names . . . symbolize 
the moral, political and intellectual achievements of the English- 
speaking race.” 
Ciara GRUENING STILLMAN 


Hitler’s Germany 


GERMANY ENTERS THE THIRD ReIcu. By Calvin B. 
Hoover. The Macmillan Company. New York. $2.50. 


THE Brown Book oF THE HITLER TERROR. Prepared 
by the World Committee for the Victims of German 
Fascism. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


My Batt e. By Adolf Hitner. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston. $3.00. 


BY THE signature of the Treaty of Versailles Germany was trans- 
formed from a land of military and industrial pride into a land 
of defeat, humiliation, resentment and hatred. There is a picture of 
the breeding ground of Hitler’s National Socialism in The Road 
Back by Erich Maria Remarque, whose works are now among the 
banned in Hitler’s Germany. The war was hard enough on the 
victors, but it was productive of despair for the vanquished. Mil- 
lions of people whose all had been staked for them on an excruciat- 
ingly painful gamble were returned to individual lives of struggle 
with cynicism, poverty and enforced idleness. Though they could 
not consider themselves guilty, they were made to feel beaten, and 
it was only natural that they should become nationally pathological. 
Millions of people organized in a nation can never for a moment 
admit that they may have been wrong, without becoming impossibly 
abstract, or in other words, international. It is possible for indi- 
viduals to think internationally, but it seems too much to ask that 
a nation should act so. Even Communist Russia, whose pretentions 
were at first international, has been forced by the circumstances of 
struggle to settle down into a nationalist battle with neighbors and 
other potential enemies. Professor Hoover writes: “National Social- 
ism stems out of those armed bands of reactionary patriots which 
existed in Germany for years after the Peace of Versailles.” 

In Germany Enters the Third Reich Professor Hoover gives an 
excellent historical analysis of the origins and development of Na- 
tional Socialism. Before the war Germany had been a country whose 
majority was its middle class, ruled by aristocratic groups whose 
interests were capitalist either from the point of view of industry 
or agriculture. Soon after the war the laboring class and the peas- 
ants became hostile to the defeated capitalist domination, but their 
hostility was rendered futile by the tactics of both the Social Demo- 
cratic and Communist parties in Germany. The Social Democrats 
were trying to keep enough of the old world to make them feel 
comfortable, and thereby retained too much to make their constitu- 
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ents economically secure, and the Communists were so completely 
under the domination of Moscow’s theories that it was impossible 
for them to act independently in the face of realities. Meanwhile, it 
was the great middle class itself which gradually came to wish for 
the destruction of its system, which was no longer effective. “The 
members of the great middle class of Germany,” writes Professor 
Hoover, “went over to the opposition to the capitalistic system, 
partly because their capital reserves had actually been lost and 
partly because those who had retained or regained their capital felt 
no security for it.” After fourteen years of experimentation with 
incompetent social democracy and outworn industrial capitalism, 
the mass of the German people became convinced that anyone might 
try to run their system, since it could not possibly be run worse. 
A large proportion of those whose interests were proletarian turned 
to Marx’s communism, as formulated in Russia, and a large propor- 
tion of those whose interests were capitalist turned to Hitler’s Na- 
tional Socialism, as developed in Munich. From that moment the 
battle was drawn, and the fight for supremacy between the two 
groups has only just begun, with Hitler victorious in the first 
skirmish. Looking back now it is not difficult to imagine that Hit- 
ler’s national fanaticism would inevitably beat an international 
religion. But perhaps the Communists will re-draw their lines, this 
time on a national basis. 

Professor Hoover devotes a chapter of his book to “The Collapse 
of Marxian Socialism” in Germany, in which he shows the weak- 
nesses of the Social Democratic Party and the Communist Party in 
that country. Though each was weak in its own right, to make mat- 
ters worse, the two parties spent much of their energy fighting with 
each other, thus dissipating the fighting strength of their proletarian 
followers and making resistance to the virus of National Socialism 
impossible. Professor Hoover points out that the Communist leaders 
might have won control of the labor movement in Germany and 
conducted a successful revolution instead of the Nazis, if their 
Moscow bosses had not insisted that they must not cooperate in any 
way with the hated Social Democrats, who were not orthodox com- 
munists, according to the dogma established in Russia. Hitler was 
the better politician. For the sake of gaining power he was willing 
to cooperate with Hugenberg, von Papen and von Hindenburg, until 
he became strong enough to eliminate them. 

While the Social Democrats and the Communists were fighting 
among themselves, the German industrialists and Junkers were not 
idle. They backed every party that would represent their interests, 
and it is said that the German steel merchants were the patrons of 
Hitler’s propaganda and party organization. When the National 
Socialist vote began to show signs of disintegration in the election 
of November, 1932, the industrialists became worried. They did not 
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wish to see too many National Socialists become Communists, and 
they did not wish to see the propaganda and sentiment which Hitler 
had built up with the aid of their money wasted, when it might be 
used for their purposes. The result was the inclusion of Hitler 
among the respectables, and the final invitation to him to become a 
part of the government. This invitation was accepted readily, and 
before some of the less acute schemers were through admiring their 
cleverness, the invited guest had stolen their party. Having burned 
the Reichstag as an election device, Hitler and his associates won 
an overwhelming victory by means of mass intimidation and the 
active use of their natural followers. Then the National Socialists 
were no longer dependent upon anyone but themselves and their 
thugs. Even von Hindenburg, former idol of stability, became in a 
few days an old man who was permitted to remain a figure head. 

The terror began. Much evidence for the burning of the Reichstag 
by the Nazis and for the physical, spiritual and intellectual terror 
which is rampant in Germany today is contained in The Brown Book 
of the Hitler Terror. The material is unfortunately hastily assimi- 
lated and inadequately presented. As both The Brown Book and 
Professor Hoover’s book point out, the Communists would have 
had everything to lose and nothing to again by burning the Reich- 
stag. Professor Hoover remarks that the burning of the Reichstag 
“was a remarkable demonstration of the fact that when dealing with 
mass emotions not subtlety but crudity is most effective.” And in his 
own book Hitler advises all prospective demagogues that they can- 
not lay crudity on too thick. Psychologically it was quite natural 
for the National Socialists to wish to burn the Reichstag building, 
a symbol of the parliamentary rule which they were determined to 
exterminate. The more one reads of the Nazis, the more one gets 
the impression of brazen simplicity, without regard for ultimate 
consequences. 

Professor Hoover writes: “To the National Socialists must be 
assigned the responsibility for choosing the Jew as the personal 
Devil upon whom the blame for all the troubles of Germany might 
be saddled. In any mass movement it is a tremendous advantage to 
be able to personalize the cause of economic difficulties. In Soviet 
Russia from 1928 onwards the kulak was selected as the personal 
Devil who was to be denied all human attributes. Now the National 
Socialists had placed the Jew in the same position in Germany.” 
The Jews were an effective Devil for the personal envy and hatred 
of Hitler’s followers, for they were a group that was easily distin- 
guishable, and they were completely defenceless. The material in 
the Brown Book relating to the persecution of the Jews and the 
Communists would furnish a new section for Kraft-Ebing. 
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Adolf Hitler’s My Battle is one of the most incoherent books that 
has been published in America since The Book of Mormon was 
first published in 1830. It also resembles that book in its native 
illiteracy, its fumbling dullness, and its jumble of other people’s 
ideas badly presented. The fact that Hitler’s book has been reduced 
for American consumption from 781 closely printed pages in the 
German edition to 297 not so closely printed pages in the American 
edition may contribute somewhat to the jumbled confusion of the 
work. Several competent reviewers who have compared the original 
edition with the translation have pointed out that the English 
abridgement is in the interests of policy as well as sales, and that 
some of Hitler’s most provocative ideas have been omitted entirely. 
Many of Hitler’s ideas are in the English translation, My Battle, 
but the difficulty is in getting them out, and one feels that the 
author, Adolf Hitler, had an even harder time expressing himself 
than the reader has in grasping the limited degree of expression to 
which he has attained. 

Adolf Hitler resembles Joseph Smith, Jr., the “author and pro- 
prietor” of the Book of Mormon in many ways. Both Hitler and 
Joseph Smith started with an inordinate ambition for public atten- 
tion to themselves, and both of them ended by believing in the 
godhead which they had assumed for the purpose of satisfying their 
ambitions. Neither Hitler nor Joseph Smith was very good at busi- 
ness or trade, and they both found that kind of life irksome. Hitler 
writes: “In my excitable youth nothing had worried me so much as 
having been born in a time when it was evident that the only people 
who had temples erected in their honour were the merchants and 
State officials.” “Why,” he asks, “could I not have been born a 
hundred years earlier?—somewhere about the time of the War of 
Liberation, when a man was still worth something, quite apart from 
‘business’?” 

As he was growing into manhood in Vienna, Hitler was greatly 
impressed by the Pan-German doctrines of the Christian Socialist 
party, and these had a great influence on his own party principles 
after he became a party chief. Hitler developed an intense hatred 
for his native Austrian Empire, because of its Slavic diffuseness. 
For his ambitious purposes, and for the simplicity of his mind, he 
needed a more compact pattern, and Germany, in spite of its di- 
visions of sentiment, formed such a pattern. All through his book 
Hitler expresses his great admiration for England and for English 
propaganda during the war. England represented to him racial and 
intellectual purity, and purity is something which with Hitler 
amounts to an obsession. 

Hitler tells us that when he was a young man he could not tolerate 
discussions of religious differences, and that until he went to Vienna 
he had an open mind about the Jews. But in Vienna he saw Jews 
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everywhere. He read a few anti-Semitic pamphlets and came to the 
conclusion that the Jews were a separate nation who were attempting 
to dominate the Germans. In the press, in art, in literature and in 
the drama, he felt that the Jewish influence was “pestilence, spiritual 
pestilence, worse than the Black Death, with which the nation was 
being inoculated.” As soon as he had taken the first step in the 
direction of anti-Semitism, the rest of the way was easy, and it was 
not long before he came in contact with Marxism, which he found 
to be a Jewish conspiracy to conquer the earth. One imagines the 
poor, ambitious, unknown Adolf Hitler seeing the faces of Jews 
everywhere between him and the effulgence he felt he deserved. 

Another offense to Hitler’s passion for prominence was Democ- 
racy. “None but a Jew,” he writes, “can value an institution which 
is as dirty and false as he is himself.” Perhaps he felt that under 
a system by which men were assumed to gain distinction on per- 
sonal merit, without regard to race, religion or previous condition 
of servitude, he would not have come off so well. He also hated 
parliaments, preferring public meetings where “thousands of people 
are present who have come simply to hear what the speaker has to 
say to them, whereas in the Parliament chamber only a few hun- 
dred are present, and most of them merely attend for the purpose 
of receiving their payment as members and not to receive enlighten- 
ment from the wisdom of one or other of the ‘people’s represent- 
atives.’ Speaking before such a forum really is casting pearls before 
swine. Truly it is not worth the trouble! No sort of success is 
possible.” 

After serving in the German Army throughout the war, Hitler 
went to Munich with bitter resentment in his soul, an inordinate 
desire for personal success, a pathological hatred of Jews and a 
war veteran’s certificate. He started in soon on his career of spiritual 
profiteer in the hatred and resentment bred by the defeat of Ger- 
man arms. In Munich he remained a war veteran and became a 
politician. But there was not much chance for success, he felt, in the 
old parties. “I had never imagined myself,” he writes, “joining a 
ready-made party; I wanted to found one for myself.” Nevertheless, 
while waiting for the chance to found his own party, he joined the 
small and new German Workers’ Party. From then on his career 
became one of a fanatical arriviste. In the course of his long strug- 
gle for political control and personal preeminence, he learned 
many of the tricks which he has incorporated into the hodge-podge 
which is his autobiography. 

One gets the impression from some pages in My Battle that if 
Adolf Hitler had lived in pre-Depression America he would have 
made a dandy public relations counsel. Some parts of his book read 
like the confessions of a press agent; for example, page 201: “Fine 
oratory by a dominant apostolic character will be more successful 
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in the evening in inducing men, whose powers of resistance are by 
that late hour sensibly weakened in the natural course, than men 
who are in full possession of their energy of mind and volition. 
The same purpose is served by the artificially produced, mysterious 
dim light in Roman Catholic churches, the lighted candles, incense 
and censers.” Hitler also stresses the great importance of the slogan, 
and like so many advertising and publicity men, he suffers from the 
delusion that the slogan is more important than its fulfillment. What 
raises him above his confreres in the exploitation of self is his 
ruthless fanaticism. Having convinced himself of his godhead for 
the purposes of his own aggrandizement, Hitler has had the vision 
to link that aggrandizement with the aggrandizement of his nation, 
which he calls his race. Such a man in the circumstances of the post 
war havoc can, and probably will push Germany and Europe to 
destruction, for Hitler, along with many of his adopted countrymen, 
lacks creative imagination and can therefore only wish to destroy. 

As an organized group the German nation seems to lack imagina- 
tion. The leaders and the people are always amazed at the conse- 
quences of their own actions, and seem utterly incapable of foreseeing 
those consequences. They do not appear to realize today any more 
than they did during the last war that they have not the power to 
bludgeon the outside world into a meek acceptance of their divine, 
authoritarian privilege to behave with brutal disregard of any but 
their own immediate aims. The German nation acts with cruelty 
because it cannot imagine any good life which is not grasped. As 
Gertrude Stein remarked so aptly in The Autobiography of Alice 
B. Toklas, the Germans are not modern: 


“Gertrude Stein used to get furious when the english all talked about 
german organisation. She used to insist that the germans had no organi- 
sation, they had method but no organisation. Don’t you understand the 
difference, she used to say angrily, any two americans, any twenty 
americans, any millions of americans can organise themselves to do 
something but germans cannot organise themselves to do anything, they 
can formulate a method and this method can be put upon them but that 
isn’t organisation. The germans, she used to insist, are not modern, 
they are a backward people who have made a method of what we con- 
ceive as organisation, can’t you see. They cannot therefore possibly win 
this war because they are not modern.” 


M. R. WERNER 


Heresy Within Heresy 


THE Great TrapITION. AN INTERPRETATION OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE THE CiviL War. By 
Granville Hicks. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1933. $2.50. 


BECAUSE of the dogma that makes it so vigorous and, as I think 
so wrong, this book requires an equally vigorous, and no doubt 
equally wrong-headed, counterstatement. Mr Hicks is apparently 
a believing communist, and like a believing Christian for him it is 
necessary that every interest in life subserve the articles of his faith. 
He therefore attempts so to interpret the last seventy years of 
American literature that its successes and its failures may be deter- 
mined by the degree in which various authors anticipated the de- 
pression-communism of 1933. That is, literature is being judged by 
its witness of economic history and by its implicit adherence to a 
particular political doctrine. To an outsider this procedure is sterile 
and obfuscatory; (and it is, incidentally, largely because of the 
sterility and the obfuscation that the outsider remains such) ; for 
such a procedure seems tantamount to elevating Gascoigne’s Dulce 
Bellum Inexpertis above King Lear, or, to go a step further in sins 
of omission, to convict Shakespeare of essential evasion because he 
never employed, in his Histories, the tragic theme of the Eviction of 
the Yeomen from the Commons, which came to a crisis about 1515, 
and which was certainly a major example of capitalist exploitation. 
In order that these remarks may not seem wholly frivolous it is 
necessary first to rehearse Mr Hicks’ ultimate dogma and then to 
illustrate a few of the judgments that flow from the dogmas. 
The seed of dogma comes to full blossom, as it should, in the 
last chapter, and is to be seen most clearly in the following sentence. 
“The passing of the years has shown that America is no exception, 
and that, here as elsewhere, the only clue to the tangled web of life 
in the last century is the Marxian analysis.” The context suggests 
that by Marxian analysis Mr Hicks means not the actual economic 
analysis Marx made of English industrial society in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, but rather the general view that economic life under 
capitalism is a class struggle, and will remain such until capital is 
prevented from using the machine to exploit for private profit the 
rest of society. In other words, Mr Hicks believes that those con- 
vulsions of society which we call the Industrial Revolution form the 
most, if not the only, significant events in recent history; and he 
proceeds, therefore, as if by logic, to insist that the imaginative 
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writer must “if he is accurately and intelligently to portray Amer- 
ican life . . . ally himself with the working class.” No other honest 
choice is possible for him once he has discovered that there is a 
class struggle and that he himself is taking part in it. If he does 
make this choice, if he does become an active revolutionary writer, 
and keeps both eyes and all his heart on the necessity for destroying 
capitalism and replacing it with communist economy, then, “as this 
way of looking at life becomes an integral part of his imaginative 
equipment, he can not only perceive the operation of underlying 
forces; he can also rejoice in their play because of his confidence 
in what they will eventually accomplish.” Furthermore, to quote the 
final sentence of the book, “They will know they are participating in 
a battle, that, in the long run, is for civilisation itself, and they will 
have no doubt of the outcome.” 

This program, this creed, is elaborated with all the bigoted elo- 
quence of a disciple, but it nowhere reaches the freed passion of 
the master. As special pleading it is persuasive, but as a formulation 
of principle it is unconvincing. It is not what Mr Hicks has put in 
that is wrong, but the arrogance by which he makes what he puts in 
exclusive. It is “the highest hopes and deepest desires of mankind” 
that his program is intended to express; but we have only to stop 
and take thought to be reminded not only of what he has himself left 
out but also what the rigidity and hardihood of his scruples would 
prevent others from putting in. 

Let us take the Marxian analysis first. A revised Marxian view 
—revised by a clearer dialectic manipulating enormously augmented 
data—is certainly a sound view to take of the economic story; but 
to advance by the rhetoric of desire alone and state unequivocally 
that the Marxian analysis is the only clue to the last century is 
very much like saying that the traffic in relics is the only clue to the 
Crusades. It represents either religious ignorance or wilful blind- 
ness—and which is the more unforgivable sin against critcism is an 
artificial question. Even the Marxians should remember the names of 
Rousseau, Malthus, Darwin, Mill, Nietzsche, and Freud. At least 
there is a secondary taint of all these men which the unregenerate 
outsider can distinguish in the most thorough-going Marxian. The 
process of becoming a communist is not the deep obliterating dye 
of religious conversion; it is the adoption of an additional view 
which modifies but which ought rather to vitalise than to destroy 
the existing structure of the mind. 

Thus the best communists—those whose ideas have most value for 
society—will be those who claim least for their doctrines. Those 
who, like Mr Hicks, make communism the exclusive director and 
interpreter of human destiny, are simply mistaken as to what the 
outsider sees as the limiting character of communism, its basis in 
economics. Under the necessity for action, for the sake of relief, eco- 
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nomic needs may be conceived in that exaggerated form where they 
master and include all other needs; but to the independent mind, 
whether creative or critical, such a view is impossible. To such a 
mind the elementary character of economics, and thus of the politics 
that flows from it, is ancillary. Economics is the handmaid of society, 
not the mistress, and in the form of the Marxian analysis she may 
be used to secure comforts and to exterminate pests, and those are 
the only secrets she knows. To assign her the duty of understanding 
human relations or the architecture of institutions is, in the acuity of 
our present plight, to overestimate her ability and to set up a society 
of servant-girls. 

Leaving the metaphor, it is the whole of society that predicts its 
economics, not the economics that predicts the society. Where the 
cornmunists are right is in seeing that it is necessary and possible 
to change our economics, but they are wrong—and are likely thereby 
to ruin their economics with overwork—in thinking that economic 
good is paramount and can subsume, except by stultifying them, the 
other goods of society. It is at this point that the artist, the critic, 
and those who meditate life from an independent attitude, must all 
draw back from Mr Hicks. The economic plight, and among other 
analyses of it that of the Marxians, will condition their work, but 
not control it. Exaggeration, distortion, the assertion of supremacy— 
such desperations they will leave to that realm which it is their busi- 
ness to interpret—the realm of direct action. And this attitude 
applies not only to Mr Hicks’ communism; it is equally the answer 
to the capitalists, the agrarians, and all nihilists of whatever descrip- 
tion. 

We have been concerned so far with Mr Hick’s major premiss— 
that an economic theory can govern the subject and import of litera- 
ture—and with certain a priori reasons for rejecting that premiss. 
Let us suppose the premiss were provisionally accepted, not as 
final, but for the sake of what could be done with it. And that is a 
possible assumption. Mr Hicks is not alone as a Marxian; nor are 
the Marxians alone in the kind of thing they are doing. There are the 
psychologists, the Christians, the sectionalists, the humanists; all 
these, like the Marxians, attempt to subordinate literature to one 
or more of its conditioning aspects. An exaggeration, if not good in 
theory, sometimes puts normal insights in emphatic light. 

What happens, then, to American literature under Mr Hicks’ dog- 
matic insight? It grows thin; it turns out to be full of broken hopes, 
defeated ambitions, dejected flight, and cowardly evasion; it is 
diseased. So far, Mr Hicks differs little from many other critics— 
in the general indictment. But the aetiology he assigns to the disease 
—which is also his judgment of it—is quite different. The American 
literary artist since the Civil War has failed of complete success be- 
cause he was unable or unwilling to seize for his subject the eco- 
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nomic character of American life, as understood by Mr Hicks. Let 
three examples—and those where the argument is plainest—suffice. 
Of Mark Twain: “In book after book, after the most brilliant kind 
of beginning, Mark Twain crawls with undisguised weariness of soul 
to the closing page. . . . Not one of his major fictions concerns it- 
self with the movements and events of American life in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. ... He was, and knew he was, 
merely an entertainer.” Of Emily Dickinson: Although “everything 
in her work is immediate, personal, and honest,” yet it is “undeni- 
ably fragile and remote. . . . The fact that she would not publish 
her poems in her own lifetime . . . indicates, among other things, 
that she was aware of the impossibility of coming to terms with her 
own age.” Of Howells: Although “the economic phases of American 
life had become increasingly important to him . . . that interest 
did not lead to an understanding of economic forces. . . . That is, 
in short, the principal explanation of Howell’s inability to make us 
feel that here is a master.” 

If you grant Mr Hicks his bias, what he has to say has an impor- 
tance beyond the bias. The fact that his contentions are arguable, or 
that there are other explanations, in terms of personal equipment, 
for the incompleteness of the three writers named, does not destroy 
the value of Mr Hick’s judgments and may well sharpen them. He is 
dealing with influences which did actually condition the work 
criticised. 

When he tackles the work of the last decade, where his real inter- 
ests lie, the bias becomes all-important and replaces as well as insti- 
gates the terms of judgment. We hear of Thornton Wilder that his 
work “merely reflects the cowardice and dishonesty of his spirit,” 
and that “the vulgarity of Wilder’s way of pandering to this [lei- 
sure] class is unmistakable.” The sentiment here expressed reflects 
back upon Mr Hicks. 

Of greater significance is his final judgment of John Dos Passos. 
“The concept of the class struggle and the trend toward revolution, 
deeply realized in the emotions and translated into action, has given 
Dos Passos a greater sensitiveness to the world about him. But it 
has done something more important: it has shown him the relations 
between apparently isolated events and enabled him to see the 
fundamental unity beneath the seemingly chaotic complexity of 
American life.” This, I think, is as little sober criticism, and has 
as little place in an interpretation of literature called the Great 
Tradition as the remarks about Wilder. In both quotations it is the 
zealot speaking, the man who is guilty of the worst human heresy, 
the man who is the victim of one idea. 

In the selected instances, because Mr Hicks does not find in his 
books the politics he wants he condemns Thornton Wilder on what 
seem wholly non-literary grounds; and because he does find his poli- 
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tics in Dos Passos he says nothing of the weakness and sentimentality 
with which, for example, Dos Passos’ proletariat is conceived, and 
nothing, either, of the barbarous inadequacy of Dos Passos’ general 
expression of the quality of life. I do not think that in either instance 
Mr Hicks is dishonest. It is merely that in his mind he has sub- 
ordinated literature to a single interpretation of a single one of the 
many interests that condition it to-day—the Marxian analysis. That 
is heresy within heresy; and it would be nothing but privation to 
follow him. 
R. P. BLackMuR 


Note: The reader, not of Mr Hicks’ book, but of this review, had 
perhaps better now than later be informed that on page 283 these 
words occur: “And the criticism of such men as Yvor Winters, Dud- 
ley Fitts, and R. P. Blackmur resembles the impassioned quibbling 
of devotees of some game.” 


Eliot’ Norton Lectures 


Tue Use or Poetry AND THE Use oF Criticism. By 
T. S. Eliot. The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 
1932-33. Harvard University Press. $2.00. 


MR ELIOT’S new book has a more general title than his others, but 
his methods are the same as before. In The Sacred Wood he told us 
what the critic should be, and he brought out a certain idea of what 
poetry is in itself by a process of elimination. His essays on Seneca, 
taken together, have a far wider meaning than the title admits. His 
constant habit in fact is to put flesh on his grander ideas by focussing 
his taste and intelligence on particular text. 

These scrupulous ways gave occasion, last year, for one of the 
less intelligent attempts to “circumvent Mr Eliot”: that of Mr Waldo 
Frank, who proclaimed in The New Republic that Mr Eliot was 
incapable of making a “Synthesis”. Mr Eliot is incapable of hero- 
ically hoo-hooing into the windy spaces, like a loudspeaker on Union 
Square: but his quiet methods do not justify the belief that his 
thought lacks either consistency or depth. Nor does the fact that Mr 
Eliot would probably hasten to agree with Mr Frank. “Let me start 
with the supposition that we do not know what poetry is,” he says, 
at the beginning of his new book, “or what it does or ought to do, or 
of what use it is; and try to find out, in examining the relation of 
poetry and criticism, what the use of both of them is. We may even 
discover that we have no very clear idea of what use is; at any rate 
we had better not assume that we know.” And at the end he says, 
“T have not attempted any definition of poetry, because I can think 
of none which does not assume that the reader already knows what it 
is, or which does not falsify by leaving out much more than it can 
include.” The modesty which assumes on the part of the reader at 
least some experience of the thing to be investigated, and also the 
inadequacy of any translation of this experience into foreign terms, 
is Socratic. It is easy to see why it should have misled Mr Frank: 
there is in all of us if we don’t watch out a strong strain of Frank, 
which therefore provides a good starting point for the attempt to 
appreciate Mr Eliot’s methods. What we should do is assume that 
we know as little as Mr Eliot, and not assume that we have the whole 
meaning of his studies in our pocket. 

One of the distinctions that Mr Frank appears to be unaware of is 
between the problems Mr Eliot studies and the particular examples 
he offers. In the essay called Apology for the Countess of Pembroke, 
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he seems to do hardly more than make a few judgments on specimens 
of Elizabethan poetry and criticism, connected by general remarks 
so quiet that you might pass them by as commonplaces. Yet they 
actually serve to illustrate a theory of the drama which he has 
warily approached before in Seneca and the essay on William Archer. 
So in The Age of Dryden he seems only to protest mildly against cer- 
tain notions of the relative importance of Dryden, Addison and 
Johnson, and in Matthew Arnold to correct and amplify his previous 
remarks on that critic. (Arnold “was apt to think of the greatness 
of poetry rather than its genuineness”.) In all of the essays he 
focuses the large problem and the particular figure together. If you 
do not see the large problem, or think you have solved it, you miss 
not only the unity of his thought, but the thought itself. 

It is of course hard to see his problems as he does without a com- 
parable experience of literature, and this makes it easy to refrain 
from trying to summarize or criticize his thought. His experience 
appears to be so wide that he can contemplate the history of literature 
itself, “the direction in which the mind is moving.” One of the ways 
he acquired this experience was by resolutely reading the mediocri- 
ties of the last three centuries as well as the great authors and the 
authors whom he naturally liked. “The exhaustive critic, armed with 
a powerful glass, will be able to sweep the distance and gain an 
acquaintance with minute objects in the landscape with which to com- 
pare minute objects close at hand; he will be able to gauge nicely 
the position and proportion of the objects surrounding us, in the 
whole of the vast panorama.” Mr Eliot is not talking about himself 
in this passage, but it describes very well that deflated scholarly cold- 
ness and certainty which is the background for the exercise of his 
taste. There is something in Mr Eliot, when he writes, that is care- 
fully dead; but what he talks about is always alive. Perhaps the 
dogma so often felt in his work is only the dogma of the mysterious 
independence of the things he studies. In this he is at the opposite 
pole from Mr Frank, whose unlucky subjects have a way of turning 
into megaphones. 

There is another habit of Mr Eliot’s, also Socratic, which might 
also mislead those who would rather be misled than made uncom- 
fortable. That is the habit of approaching a general idea (when he 
reluctantly approaches one) by attacking the general ideas and 
formulations of others. Much of The Modern Mind is devoted to 
such a treatment of the ideas of Mr I A Richards. His objections to 
Mr Richards’ theories stem from his objection to Mr Richards’ no- 
tions of religion and belief, and he quotes Mr Jacques Maritain 
with approval in this connection. But he by no means identifies him- 
self with Mr Maritain’s position, and his conclusion is all his own: 
“Amongst all these demands from poetry and responses to it there is 
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always some permanent element in common, just as there are stand- 
ards of good and bad writing independent of what any of us happens 
to like and dislike; but every effort to formulate the common ele- 
ment is limited by the limitations of particular men in particular 
places and at particular times; and these limitations become mani- 
fest in the perspective of history.” 

It would be very interesting to see an extended comment by Mr 
Eliot on Art et Scolastique: there, if anywhere, one might hope to 
see him confess the purpose as well as the painfulness of his scep- 
ticism; there is an all-important hair’s-breadth by which he differs 
from his nearest contemporary allies. He proposes however to con- 
nect his thought with Mr Maritain’s in a more characteristic way: 
through that “influence of the devil on contemporary literature” 
which he agrees with Mr Maritain is “very palpable”: he tells us in 
a foot-note, “with the influence of the devil on contemporary litera- 
ture I shall be concerned in more detail in another book.” He is in 
fact still condemned or self-condemned to draw only the unhappy 
deductions from his beliefs. “Sometimes to be a ruined man is itself 
a vocation,” he smiles; and he maintains the difficult and gloomy 
consistency of this attitude from the dedication (“To the memory of 
Charles Whibley to whom I promised a better book”) until his 
rather stagey exit, while the “sad ghost of Coleridge . . . beckons 
from the shadows.” If he can be made happy by nothing less than 
both summits of Parnassus, that is his misfortune and our good 
fortune. It should not prevent us from drawing the life-giving deduc- 
tions which he never makes explicit, or from seeing (with or without 
the permission of Mr Waldo Frank) that his freedom from the 
formulations of any time or place may be a gift to the spirit of our 
time and place. 
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